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“THE MARTIAN 


NEW SERIAL 


Written and Illustrated by 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 


; Begins in the 
October Number of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


This novel has the wonderful charm of reminiscence and the 
interest connected with the development of a mystery which 


made TRILBY and PETER IBBETSON world-famous. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


PETER IBBETSON 


Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- | Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, $3.50 namental, $1.50; Three-quarter Calf, $3.25. 
Three-quarter Levant, $4.50. Three quarter Levant, $4.25. , 


Proves Du Maurier to have as great power as George A truly wonderful story, . . . Mr. Du Maurier has 

~ Meredith in describing the anomalies and romances of | in this most original book contrived to combine for the 

English life, and his gift of illustration adds what few 

’ authofs can afford. Thackeray had this artistic skill in 

some degree, but not to compare with Du ge alc ; ; fe 

Springfield Republican. are sO many beauties, so many singularities, so much 

Certainly, if it were not for its RES Bees we | that is fresh and original in Mr, Du Maurier’s story that 

should assign to ‘ Trilby’ a place in fiction absolutely it is difficult to treat it at all adequately from the point 

companionless, . . . It is one of the most unconven- | of view of criticism, That it is one of the most re- 

} tional and charming of novels.—Saturday Review, | markable books that has appeared for a long time is, 
‘London. however, indisputable.—V. Y. Tribune. 


TRILBY 


purposes of his romance, and in the most effective man- 
ner, Oriental occultism and modern science. There 
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John Bartlett’s Shakespeare. Concordance. 


s 


“This Concordance is, for the English-speaking world—for the whole 
world—a supervision of what has gone before, a permanent and undis- 
turbable possession ‘for all time.’ The Concordance ‘ age cannot wither,’ | work. 
and it will remain an enviable monument to our New World largeness of 
undertaking, opti eiyse industry, taste, scholarship.” 





Are you a ‘Tendhen, 
anxious to give your pu- 
pils a strong hold on the 
a there is in Shakes- 
peare, but have notime to 
{ook out references for 
them? 

Let me persuade you ; take a 
better course. 
1 Hen. V1, tv., 7,132. 





Are you an Editor, 
pressed for copy, and at a 
loss for just the right 

rase to round off that 
paragraph ? 

With all speed you shall have 


_ your desire. 
1 Hen. IV., tv , 3, 49: 





Are you a Novelist, 
and have you chosen ap- 
propriate captions for all 
chapters but one ? 


Qnce more search with me. 
Merry Wives, iv., @, 172. 





Are you a Lawyer, 
who would show that the 
practice and sympathy of 
centuries are with your 
pleading ? 


Not ever 
The justice and the truth o’ 
the question carries 
The due o’ the verdict with it. 
1 Hen. LV., tv; 3,.49- 
Are you a Clergyman 
in need of a quotation to 
enforce the point of your 
discourse ? 
Here 't is, most reverend Doc- 
* tor, 
Mer. of Venice, tv., 1, 226 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


From Nature. 


unrivalled for an incalculable time.” 





From The Review of Reviews, New York. 


** Hereafter, no library of general reference, and the book-shelyes of 
no Shakespearian student wil/ be complete without Mr. Bartlett's great 
It will supersede all previous productions in its particu'ar field— 
and there have been not a few of great excellence-—and must remain 
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Why! Here is the book I sought Then buy it with your gold right | 
for so! suddenly. 
2 Hen, 1V., tt., 1, 147: As You Like It, ti., 4, 100. | 





CONSULT THE 


Concordance 


TO THE WORKS OF 
Shakespeare. 
JOHN BARTLETT, AI. 


Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Author of 
“ Familiar Quotations,” etc. 


New Edition Ready October 15. 
Price, $7.50. 


A New and Complete Concordance 
or 
Verbal Index to Words, Phrases and Passages in the Dra- | 
matic Works of William Shakespeare, 
with a 
Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 





In One Volume,’ Medium 4to, 1900 Pages. 
In a Box. 











Are you a Student 
who would save hours 
wasted in hunting for pas- 
sages illustrating special 
topics ? 

I warrant you, if my instruce 


tions may be your guide. 
Meas. for Meas., iv,, 2, 18 t. 





Are you a Writer, 
doubtful of the verbal ac. 
curacy of the quotation 
you wish to use? 


Those are the very words, 
Mer, of Venice, iv., 1, 25.4 





Are you haunted by 
a quotation and would 
like to see the context, 
but have no leisure to 
spend in hunting for it? 
Now am I as the rich whose 

blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up- 

locked treasure. Sonnet, 52. 





Are you a Public 
Speaker and wish an apt 
quotation or some telling 
illustration to make some 
speech effective ? 

Why, sir, that is as fit as can 
be to serve for your oration, 
Tit. Andron., tv., 3, 90+ 





Are you a: profession- 
al man with scanty leisure 
to devote to your favorite 
author, annoyed by time 
wasted in looking for de- 
sired passages ? 

Save you your labour. 
Othello, v., 1, £01; 











HIS New Edition of Mr. Bartlett's s Monumental sinneenes Concordance i is printed from thé same plates that 


were used for the edition published at $14.00. 


The sales of that edition indicate a wide demand for the book, on 


the part of general readers as well as of special students of Shakespeare, and the present edition is prepared to meet this 


demand, 2 at a price within the means of any who wish to purchase the book for their private libraries. 


To any one who will remit $5.00 to the publishers before the day 
of publigation, October 15th, a copy of the new edition of BART- 
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OFFER 





Until October 15th. 





press, prepaid, as soon as issued. 





LETT'S SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE will be sent by ex- 


“wes THE TIACMILLAN COPPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


No, $6 Fifth Avenye, New York City. 
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Francis James Child 


WHEN A Lire is complete and well-rounded, we like to 
look back upon it and let the eye take the sun-glint from its 
successive horizons. Many such bright upland edges, each 
with its sunrise, must have appeared in the enviable life of 
Francis James Child, whose departure was chronicled in 
these pages last week. Some of them, back in the sixties, 
the writer well remembers. A corner-room in the old Uni- 
versity building in Cambridge, a high single desk about 
which ran a rim, or edge, just wide enough to rest a book on 
open and upright; behind the desk, and utterly unconscious 
of the open book which faced the room, a short, stoutish, 
well-formed man, over whose scholarly shoulders rose one of 
the rarest of round scholarly heads, curly-haired and spec- 
tacled. Chubby one would call the face, of the fairest type, 
and beaming with innocence. The light was upon its left 
and behind, and caught sometimes on the rim of the specta- 
cles. How well thirty good-natured, watchful boys could 
see every quick glance of the éyes! How clearly the figure 
—such small part of it as appeared above the desk—stood 
out against the window light! Deep chest, large head, but 
the figure too short for that desk. “Stubby,” the kindly, 


‘gentle man—the true gentleman—was called by all those 


good-natured, mischievous boys who saw the open book— 
was it ‘* Vernon's Anglo-Saxon Guide ”?—resting on the rim 
of the desk. One whole, bench: of boys could read the 
printed page, and he was a delighted, but very unwise, fellow 
who got and used the privileges of that front bench under 
the unsuspecting eye of the generous, absorbed master, The 
rear seats could only laugh and enjoy the scene when the 
master’s petulant—yes, somewhat petulant—“ Don’t be 
silly, boys—don’t be silly!” was snapt about the room. It 
was not a wholly dignified manner and speech, but the face 
was as wholesome as one ever sees. The writer will always 
associate it with one of Chaucer’s happy company of commu- 
nicative travelers. : 

For, a little later, it was Chaucer that appeared in that 
upper room, and very likely some rare edition of the father 
of English poetry which so often lay tucked away under the 
master’s‘arm as he hurried across the college yard. He cor- 
tected compositions in those days, and, as the Caledonian 
said of the singed sheep's-head, ‘“‘ There’s a deal o’ fine con- 
fused feedin’ aboot that.” A tolerably good piece of writing 
would get read aloud by the Professor, with some kindly 
comment on the felicitous passages. To have even a short 
passage thus selected and approved was an honor, to have 
one’s whole composition given to an admiring audience, was 


fame, and 


‘« Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble mind, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.”’ 
Cambridge—and Boston, too, for he was known in the 
best circles there—has lost a bright ornament in losing him, 
astarinthe firmament of letters so easily superior among 
the lesser stars of the new University, that night will in that 
quarter seem dark until the eye gets adjusted to the twink- 
ling specialties. Prof. Child was so acute and thorough in 
his. special task of English ballad literature, that his work will 
not have to be done after him. It stands a monument 
visible in America and dominant wherever English is studied. 
No work of foreign scholarship is nicer in editorial detail, or 


~ More felicitous in critical judgment. But that for which we 


most love the genial master, and that which makes us class 
a with the generation of Cambridge scholars now unhap- 

pily almost bygone, is the broader intellectual interest and 
ferary geniality which kept him in touch with many-sided 


life. Grammar and dates were the least of one's acquisitions 
from his conversation. His was a face welcome at the best 
clubs and at the purest firesides. Poets and scholars learned 
of him, Men of affairs turned to him as to one who opened 
for them a world of poetical charm. For his mind, like his 
home, had its rose-gardens. 

It is getting to be understood that America is a broad 
land, as broad as all: Europe, and quite as diversified in its 
intellectual resources. It is equal heir with England in all 
the treasures of English genius. But it is only lately getting 
to be understood that a company of original genius and racy 
mind has just passed away who were quite large enough to 
interpret for this broad America the richest of this inherit- 
ance. Prof. Child was one of this company—a younger mem- 
ber. In passing away, among the last of them—one of the 
sweetest and simplest souls,—he leaves a work which should 
be very near the fireside of every lover of ballad literature on 
both sides of the silver peaks and hills of gold. 


James HERBERT Morse. 


Literature 
St. Andrews Again 

1. St, Andrews and Elsewhere, 2. The Last Years of St. Andrews, By 

+ the Author of ‘* Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews," ** The Ré- 

reations of a Country Parson,” etc. Longmans, Green & Co, 

THE MILD eGoism of the “ Country Parson” lends a 
distinct charm to all his writings, and hence needs no pal- 
liation or apology. His earlier essays, smiled at or frowned 
upon in their day—how remote it seems !—by those astute 
critics who would cast all books in one mould, found sym- 
pathetic readers not a few, and fulfilled a ‘ mission,” un- 
doubtedly. Of late he has drawn still more largely upon 
the personal element, and in four sizable volumes has de- 
tailed the reminiscences of an uneventful life, Uneventful, 
that is, measured by the world’s standard, yet, if “ trifles 
make the sum of human things,” and if,as Dr. Johnson used 
to say, no life is so humble as not to be worth making rec- 
ord of, our Scotch parson has abundant reason for these and 
many more such books. Call him prolix, garrulous, diffuse, 
what you will, he doesn’t mind it a bit, but his stream of 
reminiscent gossip, comment and reflection flows on with no 
sign of exhaustion, And as this genial and communicative 
old philosopher takes us more and more into his confidence, 
we begin to feel a lively interest in all his concerns. Di- 
gressive ? Why, every chapter is a digression, and herein is 
the secret of its attractiveness. 

“ Twenty five Years at St. Andrews” (see Zhe Critic of 
4 June 1892) has been followed by ‘‘ St. Andrews and Else- 
where ” (1)—a sort of gathering-up of the fragments: bits 
of biography, notably of Tait, Stanley and Pearson; scraps 
of ministerial experience ; incident of and remark on church 
ceremonies and observances, sermonizing, liturgies and the 
like ; and, finally, several pleasant essays, much in the style 
of the author’s “‘concernments” of thirty-six years ago, 
There is plenty of humor throughout, grave and gay bein 
well intermingled. ‘The Spirit is not in this place,” ‘ait 
an emotional evangelist, preaching for Dr, Craik of Glas- 
gow. “But I told him,” said the Doctor, “after church, 
that the spirit would not be in any place if a map ate two 
pounds of beefsteak at breakfast that morning.” Speaking 
of those who object to liturgical prayer on the ground that it 
lightens the clergymah’s labor, he recalls the words of one 
such, “I like to see a man burst out into a perspiration when 
he's prayin’.” The fashion of Scotland (and of America ?), 
“whereby the minister, having finished his prayer, adds the 
Amen, the congregation keeping dead silence,” he character- 








izes as “‘ preposterous and idiotic,” and “as if a man were to 
say Hear, hear / to his own speech,” Dean Stanley used to 
tell the conversation of two oid women, after his first youth- 
ful sermon in a village church. The first: —** Weil, I do feel 
empty-like.” ‘The other:—* And so dol. That young man 
did not give us much to feed,on.” Our good parson 1s but 
human, after all, as the following will indicate. .A public 
man had cailed him “a Jesuit” in a way * which was both 
uncharitable and silly. What he, said vexed me not at all. 
And when next we met, I took him by the hand quite cor- 
dially. 1 sometimes take people by the hand (in chilly fash- 
ion) whom | cordially dislike.” 1n another place he casuaily 
remarks :—* Indeed, in Scotland, life would not be tolerable 
if we always put in words what is our actual opinion,” 
Charles Kingsley is quoted to the effect that “there is no 
weakness which can abide so long in a man along with God’s 
grace, as the tendency to make statements which are not 
historically accurate.” 

In ** The Last Years of St. Andrews” (2), A. K. H. B. con- 
tinues the story of the old Scotch University as relaied im 
his * ['wenty-Five Years,” bringing it down trom September 
1890 to September 1895. The history proper, though suf- 
ficiently recorded, occupies but a small portion of the hand- 
some octavu of 400 pages. The rest is made up of personal 
sketches, anecdotes and gossip, much of which will naturally 
be of greater interest to St. Andrews men than to the outer 
world; but there 1s a good deal of amusing and entertain- 
ing matter for all who have lived within college walls, and 
even fur the general reader of cultivated habits and tastes. 
Yet the “Country Parson” can be tedious at times, and 
Dogberry himself was not more ready to “ bestow it all” 
upon those with whom he had to do. 





Dot and Comma 
sin the New Testament. By Franklin Fohn- 
American Baptist Pub, Society. 

IN THE DAYS when the dictionary has a holder in order 
to be sure of being consulted, when the Bible has to be 
luxuriously bound in soft covers, when the concordance 
stands guard between every man and the truth that he is 
prone to forget, it is very hard for the modern mind to con- 
ceive the inspirations of inaccuracy that were the inevitable 
opportunity, privilege or misdemeanor of the early times. To 
unroll yard after yard of a scroll in order to be sure of a 
precise phrase, would have called for a degree of technical 
effrontery—of determined, indomitable woudenness—which, 
we are relieved to know, has proved from the first one of the 
generous impossibilities of the human heart. The accurate 
era is the era of conveniences, excepting, of course, the 
dark ages—so-called because men were merely accurate, be- 

cause they were accurate with inconveniences and lived their 
lives and did their work from the sheer shameless passion 
of never making a mistake. 

Following the upheaval of the spirit and the creative and 
nobler days, it 1s not a little interesting to look back from 
an age in which men possess exactness because they do 
not need to sacrifice thought to attain it, to an age in which 
the apostles of the Christ, filling their sermons with blunder- 
ing quotations from the Old Testament, shaped the destiny 
of the world, With all the petty and incredible exactness 
of doctrinal assertion which has confronted the modern 


Old Test ‘td tats, 





son, 





scholar under the name of Systematic Theology, which has. 


based absolute beliefs upon single proof texts, systems upon 
prepositions and denominations upon participles, in which a 
rough breathing has been necessary to the salvation of souls, 
and the orthodoxy of God has turned upon an adverb, it is 
not the least humorous of the many adventures of the Gos- 
pel—struggling with the littleness of men,—that all this dog- 
matic exactness should have been based upon inexactness 
itself.. When precision of detail in the Scriptures stands on 
the one side and the truth on the other, it would seem as if 
the student of the inspired oriting had studied his beauti- 
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ful, blundering, eternal book to little purpose, to be dis- 
turbed by. the inaccurate habits of the infallible when it 
passes into the translations of fallible men. 

The New Testament writers, duing what was inevitable 
in any attempt to reach the mass of the people, quoted from 
the version of the Old Testament which was in general use 
—a version quite inexact enough on its own account, to say 
nothing of its being inexactly repeated. The endeavor to 
hold men to the dot and comma inspiration of the Bible, ‘by 
making the Bible depend upon it, while it has the advantage 
on the one hand of making unwilling converts to the plenary 
doctrine of inspiration, has the disadvantage, on the other, 
of making converts to no inspiration at all; especially when 
it is seen that the apostles give as quotations from the Old 
Testament what the Old Testament does nut contain, that 
they quite uniformly treat as relating to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, passages written with reference to persons and 
events which happened centuries before the Christian era. 
They are open to the charge, also—from this smaller point 
of view,—of altering the language with the design of 
aiding the argument, while they frequently present as one 
sentence in a single form the most widely scattered asser- 
tions, and always deal with the Jewish writers in the man- 
ner of the rabbis of the time—a manner which was unctit- 
ical and full of sophistry,—rather than as men inspired to 
conceive and express in its precisest form the truths of 
God. 

A detailed examination of typical quotations in the light 
of the undeniable principles that apply to all literatures and 
to the structure of language, is the obje¢t of Dr. Johnson's 
book. The doctrine of the “double sense ”—the idea that 
the prophecies of the Old Testament have both an immedi- 
ate and a universal meaning, that they are at once applica- 
ble to events that occurred before Christ and to Christ Him- 
self, and to the great principles that underlie all similar 
events, is called in this volume by a new and fortunate name 
—‘ double reference,”—a name which is straightforward and 
accurate, which at once disentangles a rather cumplex idea 
from the suspicion of insincerity to which its ingeniousness 
has always made it liable. By more or less elaborate illus- 
trations, from the second part of * Faust” (which is double 
reference throughout), from Schiller’s “ Robbers,” from Long- 
fellow's “ Building of the Ship,” and from the universal habit 
of imaginative minds, of crowding the literal and the sym- 
bolic into the same conception, Dr. Johnson more than 
makes good the claim for the inviolability of the Scriptural 
prophecies, and on the sheer basis of literary law as exem- 
plified in the Greek, Latin, German, French and English 
poets of all azes, gives the Bible the long delayed right 
to be sufficiently inaccurate to make sense, to defend itself 
from contradictions and from the petty tyranny of the 
unessential, which has been allowed to stand before its 
truths. 

It is not without its interest that the endeavor to remove 
the sacred writing from the exigencies of language in ‘a finite 
world, has created the very difficulties it sought to remove. 
Obliged to make the choice at last between a “ literary ” 
Holy Spirit and-a Holy Spirit that lies, the public mind is 
being inevitably prepared by books like this to judge in- 
spired utterance by the equally inspired laws under which it. 
takes place, and to which it is subject in being preserved. 
The only doctrine of inspiration which is worth while, is one 
which will contribute to the authority of the Bible, instead 
of merely asserting it—one which, criticising it like all other 
ancient writing, brings it authority instead of talking atout 
it, and which with profound earnestness and the candor that. 
always accompanies: a living faith, seeks to place it on the 
literary basis where it will earn its ss 3 solitude before 
the world. . 

The Bible must keep its standing as ‘a book before it can 
have any standing as a Bible. + 
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‘s Early Long Island ’’ 
A Colonial Study. By Martha Bockee Flint. G.#, Putnam's Sons. 

Tuis 1s a careful and conscientious study of the history of 
that portion of the Empire State which in geology is the 
youngest, but in written history the oldest. The author, in 
treating of early explorers and claimants, accepts as authentic 
the letter of Verrazano sent to the court at Avignon, but 
gives mnure space to the work of Captain Adrian Block, whose 
map of the island (the first ever made), presented by him to 
the States‘General on 18 Jan. 1616, is reproduced here as a 
frontispiece, (The memory of this sturdy navigator, by the 
way, 1s immortalized in the name of Block Island.) Her 
treatment of the Dutch and their settlements is in the true 
historic spirit, and shows thorough familiarity with the original 
‘documents, Her study of names, both Indian and Dutch, 
and those which defy both linguist and antiquarian to tell 
whether they are Algonquin or Batavian, is fascinating and 
Suggestive. Many of the Dutch names have been either 
Anglicized or supplanted by those of English form and pro- 
nunciation, and occasionally, as in the instance of Boomties 
Hoeck, or (Little) Tree Point, now called Bombay Hook, 
distorted into meaningless caricatures.of once very signifi- 
cant and appropriate names. Inthe same way, one of the 
first and oldest setilements, at, the Waile-Boght (Walloon's 
Bend or Bay), is now called the Wallabout. . At the end of 
the chapter is a very useful table of parallel columns show- 
ing changes from the orginal, some of the transformations 
being decided losses in beauty of form and sound. Particu- 
lar pains have been taken by the author in locating in the 
Dutch Fatherland the originals of places settled on Long 
Island. 

In the chapter on the five Dutch towns—Boswijck (Bush- 
wick), Breuckelen (Brooklyn), Viacktebos (Flatbush), Nieuw 
Utrecht (New Utrecht) and ’T Oostwout (New Lots),—the 
social and political life-of, the people is described without 
much use of the imagination or view from the inside, but 
with close adherence to the written word of contemporaneous 
documents. Nearly all of the first settlers in New Nether- 
land under the authority of the States General were Wal- 
loons—that is, Protestant Belgians who spoke French or 
Flemish,—most of whom had been driven out by Alva’s 
reign of terror and had taken refuge in the Dutch republic. 
These people were all staunch Calvinists, “lineal descend- 
ants of the Belgii who defied Cesar,” and theirs was a *‘ cool, 
persistent temperament quite opposed to that of the Gauls 
of purely Keltic blood, a temperament which, allied with 
Dutch sturdiness, gave a basis for character not to be sur- 
passed.” The migrations, or, we might say, incursions of 
the Yankees of Connecticut are accurately set forth, and the 
chapter on Dutch and English claims to Long Island makes 
lively reading. It was on 22'March 1664 that Charles II, 
gave to the Duke of York the territory called Nieuw Neder- 
landt. In a time of profound peace, Col. Richard Nicoll 
with his four men-of-war and 450 soldiers landed at Graves- 
end, and at Brooklyn met the volunteers from Long Island 
and New England. The red coats then marched toward 
Manhattan Island, while the ships moved up past Robbin’s 
Reef, where seals were then basking and playing. 
ish Government, instead of disowning this raid in time of 
peace, agreed to it, and accepted the results complacently. 
Among the other things that took place under English rule 
was the changing of the name of Long Island to the Island 
of Nassau, in the spring of 1693. 

In the prolonged French and Indian war, the people of 
Long Island played a prominent part, but in the events lead- 
ing to the Revolution there developed very clearly two dis- 
tinct classes. This breach was not racial, but to a large 
degree religious and social. So far from Mr. Fiske’s hasty 
generalization being true, that “ from one end of the United 
States to another, as might have been expected, the Tory 
_ sentiment was strongest with the Non English population,” 
there was nowhere a race of purer English descent than on 
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the plains of Hempstead or in the coves of western Long 
Island, which furnished many Tories and: opponents of the 


United States, while among the most uncompromising patri- 


ots were men of Holland descent. Indeed,it is more than 
probable that the majority of the Tories were of English 
blood. Probably as a matter of fact, and certainly of prob- 
ability, the active issues of the Revolution were wrought out, 
not by a majority, but by a minority of people in the col- 
onies; but we are inclined to believe that the greater part 
of that minority consisted of non-English people—that is, 
people of Scottish, Irish, German, Dutch and. French birth 
or descent, The author shows clearly, however, that the 
opprobrious epithet “Tory,” like all party nicknames, was 
used indiscriminately and as the expression of partisan 
hatred. The most brilliant and interesting part of the book 
is the discussion of the causes and events leading up to the 
battle of Brooklyn, which is-described with skill and clear- 
ness. The final narrative follows the expatriated children 
of the Island of Nassau into their new homes in the Dominion 
of Canada, 

Altogether, this book is a highly creditable production of 
patient scholarship and of the sympathetic historic spirit 
tempered by judicial fairness. It is well equipped with an 
analytical table-of-contents, footnotes, append.ces of histor- 
ical documents, lists of prominent actors in the history of the 
island, a bibliography and a copious index, and is a notable 
addition to the treasures of American history. 





** Episcopo & Co”’ 
By Gabriele D’Annunsio. Translated by Myrta Leonora Fones, 
Chicago; Herbe, t S. Stone & Co. 

THE MOST*REMARKABLE part of this pitiful performance is 
the translator's introduction, and the most remarkable part 
of the introduction is the quotations from the author's own 
autobiographical extravaganzas, ‘ Every one sought me,” 
confesses this amazing new genius (after his early successes), 
‘“‘ burned incense before me, made a god of me. | appealed 
especially to women.” Inthe words of the immortal Mr. 
Squeers, *here’s richness.” As to the part of Miss (or. let 
us hope at least that it is Mrs.) Jones, that consists of quo- 
tations from Jules Lemaitre, M. de Vogtié and other French 
critics, of assertions that are utterly unwarranted by the 
story itself, and of such well-worn platitudes as ** the con- 
clusion is as irresistible as the catastrophe of a Greek trag- 
edy.” She also takes Tolstoi’s name in vain, in the asser- 
tion that * D'Annunzio succeeds where Tolstoi failed, in 
convincing us that sensuality leads to crime.” 

We must confess that “ Episcopo & Co.” is the only book 
by this author with which we are acquainted; and we shall 
surely be careful not to enlarge our knowledge of his work. 
But this we can assure his translator (she might have known 
it, had she been a man), that D’Annunzio does not know 
what sensuality means. The fashion of calling names in 
literary criticism has long since gone out, but we burn to 
resurrect it for once, for the sole and exquisite pleasure of 
telling her that this Italian idol of hers is nothing | ut a dis- 
eased, vicious insect, notwithstanding his * especial appeal 
to women.” Sensuality may be big and hearty and healthy; 
it abuses the joys of life, but does not necessarily grovel in 
neurotic abnormality through the mire of its own debase- 
ment, It lives in the big, strong Dumas and his bigger and 
stronger swashbucklers ; it is caricatured in “ Jude the Ob- 
Nowadays, 
when a man of diseased imagination and no scientific educa- 
tion to speak of sends forth one of the products of his ab- 
normal brain, there will always be found a number of minds 
with the same inclinations to fall down and worship. and to 
ransack the dictionaries of modern medical science for high- 
sounding new names for a very old and ugly thing 

As for the story itself, it begins 2 4a Ollendorff, which is 
often mistaken for Maeterlinck:—“ You say you want to 
know—what do you want to know, sir? What must I tell 
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you? What? Everything? Well, I must tell you all from 
the beginning! 4// from the beginning! Howcan 1? I 
no longer know; I assure you | remember nothing. How 
shall { do it, sir; how shall I doit?” This promising pre- 
lude is followed by a tale of human degradation that has 
nothing remarkable about it, except the sickly conception 
itself. It lacks power, truth, human nature, everything, and 
only for one moment towards the end are we slightly stirred, 
to be immediately disturbed by the monotonous recifativo of 
the Ollendorff man, As the translator freely admits that her 
author 1s, as she mildly expresses it, ** eclectic,” we need not 
point out his important borrowings from Flaubert, Dos- 
toyevsky, Gautier and many others. 

We are still too healthy in this country to feel the attrac- 
tion of Gabriele d'Annunzio’s work—too healthy in body 
and mind. We shall lose nothing by going through life 
ignorant of his sickly twaddle; in fact, we shall be much bet- 
ter off without it. Giovanni Episcopo interests us as little 
as did Jude the Obscure ; but the story of the latter was told, 
at least, with consummate art; that of the former is the 
poorest stuff, from the strictly technical point of view. We 
cannot help regretting, and regretting deeply, that a woman 
could be found to make herself the apostle of the most de- 
grading decadent the Latin races have produced. 





‘+s Current Superstitions” 
Collected from the Oral Traditions of English-Speaking Folk, Eaited by 
Fanny D. Bergen. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue American Fo.ik-Lore Society has rendered a doubt- 
ful service to mankind—or perhaps we should say woman- 
kind—in issuing to the public its collection of 1475 super- 
stitions. $0 universal is the unreasoning surrender to some 
silly couplet (especially among the “weaker vessels”), that it 
is a pity to make it possible for the superstitious to add any 
more links to their secret chains. Nor is it the ignorant 
and simple alone who have allowed themselves to be bound 
by the silken fetters of superstition. We have seldom met a 
woman, even among the most liberally educated, who would 


not own up, albeit reluctantly, to her foundless faith in at ' 


least one superstition, Perhaps it is her preference for the 
pale ‘glimpses of the moon” over her right shoulder, or her 
disinclination to make a present of anything that cuts or has 
a point. If the reader doubts this statement, let him ask his 
nearest and dearest friend of the gentler sex, and he will 
find that we speak truly. One of the brightest women we 
have ever known gives it as a matter of veracious history 
that she never comes back to her room (after setting out 
for a walk) “ without sitting down and spitting”; otherwise 
she will have bad luck The superstitious vagaries of old 
Pe Johnson are so well known that we need only refer to 

em, 

For those who are entirely free from the thraldom of this 
‘esoteric Jabberwock, the philosophy of superstitions is well 
worth studying, and to such students this book will be ex- 
céedingly valuable, if not always edifying. The principle of 
Christian science, that one is altogether conditioned by his 
beliefs (or, in terms of Holy Writ, “as he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he ”), bears as directly upon the subject of charms 
and good luck jingles as it does upon the sequence of pills 


and ills, The Christian scientist claims that the blind belief’ 


of mankind in the efficacy of some nostrum is the sole cause 
of its curative power. In a word, that whatever condition a 
man believes to be imminent, is really so from the mere fact 
of his believing it, a point which he illustrates by quoting 


Job’s lament, “the thing I greatly feared has come upon: 


me.” Applying this principle, we can readily see that 
a sone belief (especially when shared by multitudes of 
people) in omens of ill luck will have a tendency to ‘bring to 
pass the very ill luck feared, and with every added instance 
of its fulfilment, or supposed fulfilment, the belief is strength- 
fred, till any omen, however silly, may become a formidable 

tor, if it is firmly believed in by a large number of people. 





This fact has been demonstrated to.a large extent by experi- 
mental psychology. Hence the desirability of destroying as 
much as possible the absurd faith in signs, especially in those 
supposed to portend evil, and substituting the higher belief 
that 
‘* Man is his own star; and the soul that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 





General Philosophy as 
For A NUMBER of years philosophy has devoted itself for the 
most part to the special line of psychology, but now psychological 


. theory is finding practical application in political science, sociology 


and the like. In particular the science of sociology, claiming a 
separate sphere for itself and requiring that the kindred sciences 
of politics and economics and jurisprudence keep within more 
definite bounds, has grown out of the methods and the presup- 
positions and theories of psychology. Moreover, as psychology is 
the central science to-day of logic, pi and religion, so sociology is 
to the three political sciences, jurisprudence, economics and 
and as to the distinction b tween these two central sciences, 

» the more, general, is ‘‘the science of the association 
of while sociology is ‘‘the science of the association of 
minds,” These definitions are from Prof. F. H. Giddings’s ‘+ Prin- 
ciples: of Sociology,” recently published, and no one is so com- 
petent as he to bring this new science to articulation. His book, 
he says, is '‘an attempt to combine the principles.of sociology in 
a coherent theory,’’ and his reader must admire,the success of his 
undertaking. In his preface he foreshadows the best thought of 
his book when he says:—‘* The consciousness of kind marks off 
the animate from the inanimate, * * * [tis the psychological 
ground of social groupings and distinctions, . [It] continually 
moves men to act as they would not if they were governed alto, 
gether by considerations of utility, fear, loyalty, or reverence; it 
continually prevents the theoretically perfect working of economic, 
legal, political and religious motives: it is therefore the cause of 
the distinctively social phenomena of communities.” This evi- 
dently makes sociology a scientific protest against all forms of 
mechanicalism in social science. As Prof. Giddings conceives the 
consciousness of kind, as he uses, the idea in his book, it is a prin- 
ciple of growth or change whereby mechanical processes are no 
sooner realized in social life than the mechanism itself is broken 
up. Indeed, this ‘‘ consciousness of kind,” as a*principle in the 
science of the association of minds, seems to correspond closely to 
the idea of habit, which recent biology has given to psychology, 
or the science of the association of ideas—the idea of. habit, not as 
a principle of literal repetition, but as a principle of differentiation 
and reorganization, And, finally, Prof. Giddings’s, sociology, by 
making society an organism, not a mechanism, is altogether hos- 
tile in its ethical suggestions alike to individualism and to social- 
ism, as these are commonly understood. (Macmillan Co.) 

** * 


‘* THE, COMING INDIVIDUALISM,” by A. Egmont Hake and 
QO, E, Weslau, is almost too much of a gospel or a prophecy to 
be what the times are fond of styling a contribution to science, 
The book opens with these sentences :—‘‘ To those who are at all 
able to gauge the state of the political atmosphere in this country 
[England] and throughout the Empire, signs of coming funda- 
mental changes are manifest. Whether we reason from historical 
experience, or from. palpable actualities, we must come to the 
conclusion that the close of a historical period is at hand.” . Such 
an opening is ominous; it shows something besides the ordinary 
student's interest ; it makes the book, at least in the plan of its 
authors, more than abstract theory ; it makes it a scheme of action, 
if not also an exhortation thereto. And this scheme of action, 
with its advocacy of perfect free trade, of free trade in capital, in 
drink, in amusements and in land, is opposed to collectivism in 
any form. Itis a scheme of absolutely free competition in all 

hases of social life, its thoroughgoing loyalty to free competition 
Gelag perhaps most strikingly shown in the doctrine of credit— 
not money, not currency—as medium of exchange. - The issuing 
of credit instruments, which are, of course, altogether different 
from paper money, should be unrestricted, ‘‘ The proofs,” say 
the authors, ‘‘ showing to the complete satisfaction of any logical 
mind that the free and unsupervised issue of private banks in- 
volves no danger to the public, may be summed up as follows :— 
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Free notes are safe because, in order to circulate them, the banker 
must trust the public with a far larger amount of capital (in the 
shape of cash credit accounts) than the most successful note cir- 
culation would represent. While, therefore, our deposit banking 
‘system means trusting the bank on the part of the people, free 
hote-issuing means trusting the people on the part of the banks, 
Consequently a deposit bank may be dangerous to the public, 
while a free note-issuing bank cannot be dangerous to the public 
but only to itself.” Only with the free issuing of credit instru- 

ents can the, ideal of free trade in capital be realized and labor 
be brought to the position of sharing in the opportunities of capi- 
tal and so freed from the oppression of monopoly and sweating- 
systems. All of which 1s interesting doctrine, and, in spite of the 
breathless enthusiasm of its advocates, not as visionary as might 
at first appear, or as many existing interests will wish to brand 
it. In regard to their general position, the authors, showing their 
interest to be rather in affairs than in theories, say, in their closing 
chapter, on ‘‘ The Consolidation of the Empire” :—‘* If the Brit- 
inh Parliament decreed that no interference with personal liberty 
wi | be permitted within the British dominions, and if the British 
Government could be depended upon to carry out the decree, all 
the Masses in our colonies and dependencies would have supplied 
gig the strongest possible motive for clinging tothe Empire.” 

is is explicit and direct beyond a chance of misunderstanding. 
‘Personal jiberty,”’ furthermore, is only through codperation. 
But, to conclude, what is specially attractive about this ‘‘ coming 
individualism ” is its assumption that virtue is natural, that the 
grace that saves to usefulness in social life belongs essentially to 
juman nature as in the individual, and that responsibility is rather 
Weaketied than strengthened by state meddling. (Macmillan Co.) 
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THE LATEST ADDITION to the Ethical Library is a collection 
of addresses to ethical societies, in two volumes, by Leslie 
Stephen, under the title of ‘*Social Rights and Duties.” Most 
of these addresses have appeared already in different journals and 
reviews, but republication in this new form was certainly justi- 
fied. As of special interest may be mentioned these: ‘* The 
Aims of Ethical Societies,” ‘‘The Morality of Competition,” 
'* Heredity,” ‘* The Duties of Authors” and ‘‘The Vanity of 
Philosophizing.” (Macmillan Co.)———-‘* THE WHENCE and the 
Whither of Man,” by Prof. J. M. Tyler of Amherst, comprises 
the Morse Lectures for 1895, delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary. Prof. Tyler's standpoint is shown in the following 
from his introduction :—‘* Science is now competent to deal with 
the question [of man’s origin and of man’s future]; not that she 
can give a final and conclusive answer, but that we can reach re- 
sults which are probably in the main correct. We may grant 
very cheerfully that we can attain no demonstration; the most 
that we can claim for our results will be a high degree of proba- 
bility. If our conclusions are very probably correct, we shall do 
well to act according to them; for all our actions in life are 
Suited to meet the emergencies of a probable but uncertain course 
of events.” This is apologetic; it prepares the way for gratuit- 
ous interpretation of scientific data; and one cannot but wish 
once again the old wish that lectureships would be founded on a 
non protective basis. Religion at Union would gain, not suffer, 
if the Moree Lectures were on any one of the sciences instead of 
being by provision on ‘‘the relations of the Bible to any of the 
sciences.”” Prof, Tyler's chapter on ‘‘ The Teachings of the 
Bible,” even, seems forced: good in itself, no doubt, it must yet 
feel lonely among the other eight or nine chapters from biology 
and general evolution. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* *¢ * 


A REPRINT of Harriet Martineau’s free translation and con- 
densation of Comte’s ‘‘ Positive Philosophy,” in thr e volumes, 
has just appeared in Bohn’s Philosophical Library. The transla- 
tion first came out in 1853, and, as we are told in a most interest- 
ing introduction and biographical notice by Frederic Harrison, it 
was ‘received with a chorus of approval by the French philoso- 
er and by his English readers.” Moreover, a rendering of 

$s Martineau's edition back into the French, by M. Avezac- 
Lavigne, has frequently been preferred in France to the original 
work. A curious phenomenon, indeed, but not unknown in the 

history of other books. (Macmillan Co,.)——-TEACHERS AND 
Students of logic will welcome the recent English translation of 
_ J, E, Erdmann’s ‘* Outlines of Logic and corr yr by Dr. 
- B.C. Burt, Erdmann has long been eminent in philosophy as 
, editor and teacher, and his contribution to logic is val- 
, Particularly as an introductory treatise, for its conciseness, 
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simplicity and arrangement. . (Macmillan Co.)———-TW0. SERIES 
of lectures, under the title of ‘* Introduction to Political Science,” 
have been edited by Prof, H. Sidgwick. The lectures, which,are 
by the late Sir J, R. Seeley, Professor of History at Cambridge, 
England, make.a most readable book, and the fact at they, were 
given in place of a course supposed to be in history is significan 
‘‘In my opinion,” we read in the first lecture, ‘‘to lecture © 
political science is to lecture on history,” This shows an idea of 
history that is fast gaining ground. History is a science, not a 
record; it is deeper than eyents, or even than battles as, some- 
thing more than mere events, _ ‘‘ History,” says Sir John, ‘* with- 
out political science has no fruit.” This can be turned to mean 
a good many things, but nothing quite so safe ahd Useful as a 
motto for historical instruction in schools and, universities, It 
suggests, too, where the lectures themasves, wih, eit irresist- 
ible way of awakening interest in the nature.and functions of the 
(Macmillan Co.) 


lr. R. H. Davis and His Corhtades 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Would you kindly allow me a place in the coluimas Of Your paper 
j am ¢ a ave 
dragraph Which 


state, will be specially useful. 


to deny that I have ever expressed myself 4s I 
done in the following newspaper paragraph—a pi 
explains itself :— 

‘« Mr, Richard Harding Davis is possessed either Of some jugenioni 
and persistent enemy who devotes his time to sprepdidy At) 
lated to bring Mr. Davis into contempt, or of @ most remarkable eee ty 
for making an ass of himself in the ordinary course of conversation, 
Every few weeks there appears in the public press a report,of some en- 
titely foolish or beeper) boar a utterance alleged to have fallen from the 
set and shaven lips of Richard, that makes men yearn to kick him. Here 
is the latest. Mr. Davis is setting forth that he is very tired, of beg 
pointed out as the man who wrote ‘Gallagher,’ He says:—-’ That.sto 
was all very well, but it has a, reportorial curtness, and, crystallization 
about it that I have now soared far beyond, | Gallagher ” has, the 
thumb-marks of the poor, pawn-ticketed, free-lunched a ge ce QD 
its pages. I want to forget that part of my existence. . ant to, w. 
off the newspaper-shop part of my life. I will sacrifice ‘‘ Gallagher” fo 
the royalties thereon if people will only forget that I was once that 
scorned thing—a reporter !’” 

I found this in my mail last week, on my rettitn t) New York 
after an absence of six months, and with it other clip ings ig 
which the remarks that are attributed to me here were copied ah 
commented upon, Had [ been in this country when the thing - 
peared, I doubt if it would have occurred to me to answer it at all, 
as } should have thought that the motive was too obvious and the in- 
vention, too badly constructed for anyone to consider it seriously. 
But I find that a number of people have considered it at least with 
sufficient seriousness to repeat it to others, and to speed it on its’ 
way by means of.the newspaper press. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to deny that I ever made such a silly and contemptible speech 
as this, is so humiliating in itself that I do not know but that 
it would be better to say nothing about it. It is difficult to kiow 
just what one should do. I cannot deny every invention that I see 
printed concerning myself, nor is it pleasant to keep silent, as 1 
have kept silent for the last two years, while one story after another 
has been circulated about me which I know to be untrue; while 
speeches of the most snobbish and contemptible nature and show- 
ing the most fatuous conceit, have been put into my mouth; and 
while people who do not know me in any way are creating a per- 
sonality for me which is becoming generally accepted by those who 
have no other means of learning anything about me. , Last winter 
I collected a number of these stories with the idea of denying them 
in a block; but I have hesitated, hoping that some friend would 
do this for me, or that there would be a show of fair play eventually, 
when the inventors grew tired of amusing, themselves and their 
readers at my expense. 1, had also hoped that my being out of 
the country for half a year would cause the inventors to cease. for 
lack of material, but I find that they get on even better without 
me than with me. 

As to this particular speech, it should stand to reason that 
I would not hold the work of a reporter in contempt, when ! 
have been a reporter ever since 1 began to write, and shal) prob- 
ably always remain one; or that I should abuse the particular 
story which, though my first, is, 1 am afraid, the best | Have 
done or shall do. If I wanted to ‘' wipe the newspaper-shop, part 
out of my existence,” it is certainly contradictory in. me to have 
continued in that business up to the present day, to have reported 
foot-ball matches and coronations for the New York Journal, 
and to have interviewed John Hays Hammond for the New 
York Sun and other papers of the United Press Association, as | 
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did only a week ago. When I began newspaper work I used to 
Teport fires and the Tombs Police Court and the Guttenburg races 
for the daily papers. Now that I am able to travel farther afi- Id, 
instead of Guttenburg, I describe the Derby and the Grand Prix, 
or the condition of the Panama Canal, or an English election; 
but it is still reporting: I have never considered it anything else. 
Publishing what I write in the magazines does not make it litera- 
ture, nor me a literary man; but if I can obtain a larger audience 
and more money by reporting for the magazines than for the 
newspapers, I prefer to write for the magazines, unless, as in the 
case of the John Hays Hammond story, I have something which 
I wish to go to a greater distance and to reach many different 
kinds of people. 

I have read several times of the patronizing manner in which 
I treat my former comrades of the press. I should be glad to 
learn the names of these comrades, for, from what 1 know of 
them, I am quite sure, had I been silly enough to have acted so, 
they would have let me know of it by a method more direct than 
that of writing anonymous paragraphs about me in the papers. 
That is not the way to advance the dignity or the interest of our 
profession—for one reporter to Write. unnecessary and untrue 
stories about a fellow worker, The game seems to me to be 
hardly worth the candle, and it is not a fair game. For one man 
stands no chance against an anonymous majority, if they con- 
tinue inventing and creating a character for him which prejudices 


every decent reader against his writings and himself, and which in - 


time will rob his work of any possible weight it might have, and 
80 destroy over night all that he may have spent much time and 
labor and sincere effort in putting together. 


New YorRK, 9 Sept. 1896. RICHARD. HARDING Davis. 


[Mr. Davis is only paying the price of popularity. Were he an 
obscure author, he would be let alone. The Bureau of Invention 
seems to be one of the busiest connected with our newspapers. 
** Make a story and fit the most conspicuous name to it,” is ap- 
parently the motto of certain paragraphers for the press. No one 
who knows Mr. Davis would ever believe him guilty of any such 
reflection upon the calling to which he has devoted some of his 
best efforts, . As a well. known editor said to a man whom he was 
constantly holding up to ridicule: ‘* You mustn't mind. If there 
were no good apples on the tree, we wouldn’t throw stones.” 
This was intended as consolation for the offended man. Perhaps 
Mr. Davis may find some in it. Eps. CRITIC. } 
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. THE PROBLEM of the novel is, according to one or two pub- 
lishers, approaching a new and acute stage. It has lately grown 
to be so firm an article of belief that the public will read nothing 
but fiction, that everyone who essays to enter the literary field 
thinks it necessary to start as a-novelist. The result is that there 
is a sudden glut in the market, and even the subscription libraries 
find themselves overstocked. At the sametime, the young novel- 
ist has been gradually ruining his own cause by a most mistaken 
confidence in his necessity to the publisher. No sooner has he 
issued one book which has, perhaps, been favorably noticed by 
the reviewers, and sold, say, 500 copies, than he begins to believe 
himself a multitude, and to expect a handsome advance upon roy- 
alty for his next production. Now, no young author is justified 
in seeking an advance, which, as a matter of fact, is a. sort of 
recognition of the stability of a proved writer. And so, by de- 
grees, publishers are getting tired of losing money on the young 
and unprofitable, and the struggle to acquire the works of the 
half-dozen certain ‘'sellers'’ is growing more violent every sea- 
son. The event, one need scarcely to say, must be highly detri- 
mental to literary progress. And yet it is the direct result of the 
self-satisfaction of the juvenile novelist. A well known pub- 
lisher was heard to say the other day that he should henceforthdo 
less and less in the way of fiction, because he had proved that to 
exploit young genius was neither profitable to his pocket, nor 
consoling to his view of human nature. If the difficulty is fol- 
lowed by an appreciation of the fact that literature is not confined 
to cheap fiction, some good will come of it. Itis fully time that 
the very young novelist was shown his place, 

The letter which Mr. A, W. Pollard addressed to yesterday's 
Daily Chronicle is not without interest.in this connection. Mr. 
Pollard, an authority at the British Museum, is Secretary of the 
Bibliographical Society, and some irresponsible reviewer had been 
hurling opprobrium on the Society for failing to justify its exist- 
tence by the publication of a bibliography of the English language. 
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Mr, Pollard retorts with figures. The entire incomeof the Biblio- 
graphical Society, he says, is 400/,; the cost of such a work as the 
reviewer proposes should be some 20,000/. It is somewhat dis- 
couraging to learn that an industry so valuable to men-of letters 
as that of the bibliographer is only supported in England to the 
extent of 400/, a year: which is about the price which a popular 
novelist would expect for the serial rights in a story of moderate 
length. And yet, if anyone ventures to hint that the claims of 
fiction are overdone just now, a dozen voices are raised in depre- 
cation. We are told that it is only jealousy in those who cannot 
produce marketable goods which issues in such reflection, and so 
forth. And yet one may wish the novelist his fullest fortune, and 
still regret the neglect of so many by-paths in literature, useful 
and stimulating to those who really care for the best that has 
been written in the past. What we all need is breadth of sym- 
pathy; and this we do not always find in the vociferous saga- 
man! 

Sir Edwin Arnold will shortly make his appearance in the dual 
réle of artist and poet, and the book which will combine his exer- 
cise in these two arts will be almost unique in contemporary pub- 
lishing. When Sir Edwin went, last February, to the Canaries, 
he took with him the text of a very old Sanskrit love-poem, and in 
the early mornings, in the rich gardens of Orotava, he occupied 
his time by transcribing and translating the work. He did this 
after the character of an illuminated missal. .On one side is the 
Sanskrit original, beautifully copied in Indian ink, on the other the 
English translation, in the poet's own free caligraphy. The text 
is ‘surrounded with jllumination and enriched by dainty little 
pictures, and the whole thing, which will be reproduced in exact 
facsimile, reminds one of the ear‘y Oriental illuminated manuscripts, 
The poem in.question is called ‘‘ The Chauropanchasika,”’ no easy 
name to spell or to pronounce. ‘Its*meaning is ‘‘a poem of fifty 
distichs,” and its story is very romantic. It is told that-a young 
Brahmin fell in love with a Princess of the house of Kanchipur, 
who returned his passion with more fervor than prudence. Her 
father, hearing of the event, condemned the lover to death; and 
during the hours that were to be his last he composed these verses 
in honor of his mistress, So beautiful were they that the stern 
father relented, and the two were happily united. A pretty story 
to fit a pretty book. It is not often that so novel a combination 
of artist's and printer's work is offered to the public at an ordinary 
price. % 

lo-morrow The New Saturday ; next month yet another weekly 
review upon similarlines, This time the editor is Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
and the proprietor, Mr. Lewis Edmunds, Q C., who sold the old 
Saturdayto Mr. Frank Harris, its present conductor. Mr. Mallock’'s 
paper, promised for October 10, is to be called The British Re- 
view, It will be a weekly, and will stand as an ‘‘ organ of inde- 
pendent thought and criticism on current political, literary and 
other matters.” Its price will be threepence, a very diffi. ult figure 
to, manipulate into success, as the fate of 7ke Realm abundat tly 
proved. A circulation of 10,000 is anticipated, and, indeed, 
guaranteed, Mr. Mallock’s name is sufficient promise that the 
paper will be smart and original. But the pressure of competition 
just now is really serious to proprietors. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell's memoir of ‘' Christina Rossetti ’’ is almost 
concluded; indeed, the greater part is ready for the press. It will 
contain two main divisions, first, a biography, and secondly, a 
consideration of the poet’s work. The whole will contain some 
forty or fifty thousand words. Mr. Bell has had the hearty 
codperation of the family in his undertaking, and his book may 
therefore be expected to tell us as much as we need to know of a 
life of singular gentleness and repose. ; 

Mr. Cecil Raleigh, who (being both dramatic author and dramatic 
critic) may be supposed to know his subject, holds out this week 
in the pages of 7o-Day an ominous forecast for the drama in Lon- 
don. He points outthat the gradual rise of well-appointed play- 
houses in the suburbs is depriving the West End theatres of the 
larger portion of their audience. In Islington, Stratford, Camber- 
well, Kilburn, Buxton and other suburbs there are now theatres 
decently habited and well managed, where the best companies 
may be found on tour. The suburban sojourner accordingly bides 
his time, and the London houses suffer, Certain it is that the- 
atrical business is very bad just now, and managers are making a 
rush upon popular novels for dramatic purposes, rather than en- 
couraging the young playwrights. The success of ‘‘ Trilby’ is 
partly responsible, and no doubt economy has its share in the 
scheme, Thisis certainly very hard on the dramatist, and threatens 
to choke down whatever promise there was, a year ago, of an im- 
provement in English dramatic art. When the public can only 
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be drawn to the theatre by the pleasure of recognizing characters 
of whom they have already read in the pérennial novel, things 
must have run to a pretty low ebb. But we have come round in 
a circle to the novel again, which proves that this letter ought to 
be ended. Repetition is asure sign of exhaustion, 


LONDON, 11 Sept. 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Lounger 


THE REV. Dr. John Watson (‘' Ian Maclaren ’’), who arrived in 
‘this country on Thursday, is a pure-b'ooded Highlander, his father 
having been born at Braemar, and his mother (a Maclaren), at 
Loch Fay. He was born, however, at Manningtree, Essex, but 
taken back to Scotland while still a child. He studied at Edin- 
burgh University, at New College, and in Tiibingen. Among his 
classmates in the English literature class, it may be mentioned, 
was Robert Louis Stevenson, with whom, however, he never be- 
‘ame personally acquainted. ‘‘I remember,” he says, ‘' that his 
attendance was very occasional and when he entered the class- 
rgom he was invariably greeted with 
a round of cheers.’’ Dr. Watson 
‘was Secretary and, later, President 
‘of the Philosophical Suciety of the 
University, was for one vear con- 
nected with the Barclay Church in 
Edinburgh, and then was called to 
Logiealmond, in northern Perthshire, 
which he made known to the world 
as Drumtcchty. He then occupied ° 
the pulpit of Free Matthew's, Glas- 
gow, for three years, and in 1880 ac- 
cepted a call to Sefton Park Presby- 
terian Church in Liverpool, where he 
still remains. The list of his works 
includes ‘' Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’ ‘* The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ ‘‘ The Mind of the Master,” 
**The Upper Room” and ** Kate 
Carnegie.”” now being published ser- 
jally in Zhe Bookman. He comes 
here under the management of Major 
Pond, for a ten weeks’ lec-ure tour, 
His only lecture in this city will be 
delivered on Oct. 12, at Chickering 
Hall, (See Zhe Critic of Sept. 12, 
page 167.) 

’ * * a 

Max ELIOT, who writes a Lon- 
don Letter for the Boston Sunday 
Herald, had some interesting para- 
graphs in last Sunday’s issue of that 
paper about Mr W. H. Rideing of 

The Youth's Companion and The 

North American Review... She met 

Mr, Rideing in London, and he told 

her of his recent visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden Castle, Ex- 
cept for the more perceptible stoop and his impaired eyesight and 
hearing, Mr. Rideing says that Mr. Gladstone might well pass for 
4 man little beyond the prime of life. As for intellectual work, 
he is as vigorous as ever. ‘‘The sage of Hawarden,” as Mr. 
Rideing calls him, was in a particularly lively humor at the time 
of his visit, and they discussed in the most intimate manner all 
sorts and conditions of men, politics and books, Unfortunately, 
Mr Rideing doesn’t feel at liberty to print any of Mr. Gladstone's 
conversation. Itissaid that Mr. Rideing was successful in getting 
the promise of an article from Mr. Gladstone; but whether for Ze 

Youth's Companion ot The North American Review, \ do not 
know, Mr, Gladstone is not writing very much by way of general 
literature at present, though it is not many weeks since his very 
lively and interesting paper on ‘‘ Man Making and Verse Making ” 
appeared, 


* * * 


Miss AMALIA KUSSNER, the American miniature painter, who 
is reaping. such golden rewards in Lon¢on at the present time, is 
_ @wise young woman. The average miniature painter is glad to 
Bet $100 for a miniature, and doesn’t do a very large business 

even atthat rate. Miss Kiissner came into the field armed with 

uctions to the rich and great, asked $500 each for her min- 
Matures, and has, I am told, all the orders that she can fill, This 
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reminds me of an anecdote told me by a bookseller. 
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He said 
that he had a large number of old editions of standard works 
that he put in his window, and, for the sake of getting rid of 
them, marked down below cost price. After they had been on 
exhibition until they were pretty well shop. worn, he took them 
out and put them away. Coming across them a year or two 
Jater, an inspiration seized him. He put them back in the win- 
dow, and marked them more than double the price that he had 
asked at first. Before the week was out he had sold every one. 
While there are a great many people who will buy a thing be- 
cause it is cheap, there are also a great number who will buy a 
thing because it is dear, and Miss Kiissner has found this out. 


* * * 


APROPOS OF the foregoing, the October number of Zhe Strand 
has an article on American artists in London, with illustrations, 
Among those whose portraits are given are Mrs. Anna Lea Mer- 
ritt and Messrs. John S. Sargent, E A. Abbey, G. H. Boughton, 
J. J. Shannon, Joseph Pennell (looking more hke a Gypsy than 
most of the genuine ariitle), F. D, 
Millet and J. McN. Whistler. It is 
worthy of remark that every one of 
these artists has made a success in 
England. Several of them are ex- 
ecuting American orders abroad; 
but the majority of their paintings 
are sold to Englishmen, or visiting 
Americans, As for Mr. Abbey, he 
has lived so long in England that he 
has almost become an ‘Englishman. 
His latest painting, ‘‘ Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Lady Anne,” 
was one of the most popular pictures, 
if not ‘ée most popular one, at this 
season's. exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It is a pity that our art- 
ists should have to go abroad to find 
their best appreciation; but with one 
or two exceptions it is. true, Mr, 

J. W. Alexander, for instance, was 
" not appreciated at home until he 
made a success in Paris, and the 
same is true of others of our paint- 
ers. Mr, George Inness never re- 
ceived the recognition here that was 
his due; but his first picture to be 
exhibited at the Salon not only at- 
tracted the favorable attention of the 
critics, but was sold at once; and 
the purchaser commissioned the 
artist to paint another picture, 

* * * 


CONSIDERABLE DISCUSSION : is 
going on in the English papers as 
to the amount of ‘* extracts "’ that @ 
reviewer should print from the book that he is reviewing. It is 
said that the publishers think that the English reviewers quote 
too freely, Sir Walter Besant, in writing on the subject in Zhe 
Author, says that it might be as well if ‘* authors also had a 
word to say on this subject, which seems to concern those whose 
reputation is at stake even more’than those 10 whom their money 
is the only consideration.”’. Sir Walter thinks that it is unfair to 
the author to take the juice out of his book, and so, perhaps, it is; 
but I have never heard of an author in this country objecting to 
the amount of space given his work, either by. the pen or the 
scissors of his reviewer. It seems to me that it would have to be 
a very small book whose ‘‘ juice” would only cover the space of 
two or three columns of a daily paper; but if authors and pub- 
lishers object, it is very easy to prevent the annoyance. The 
books are copyrighted, and if they don’t want their copyright mat- 
ter used, all they have to do is to say so. 

* * * 

STILL HARPING on English topics, I may say that I am quite 
shocked to find in the latest number of 7/4e Speaker to reach my 
desk the startling headline, over its letter from Constantinople, 
‘* Hell Let Loose.” It is the regular thing for English newspapers 
to rail at our ‘scare-heads”; but when a reputable London 
weekly indulges in such a headline as this, 1 thnk the less said 
about what our newspapers do in this way, the better. 
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THE Tribune is surprised that Mr. William Morris, a socialist, 
should print books that are only purchasable by the rich. It might 
add that he is also the manufacturer of wall papers, rugs and other 
furnishings that are equally prohibitory to any but the fullest purses. 
The 77zbune might instance Mr. Ruskin, too, who is, or was, even 
more inconsistent. Didn't he publish pamphlets for the working- 
man that no workingman could possibly afford to buy? I know 
to my sorrow how costly some of them were. They were sold in 
parts by subscription, and had the running qualities of Tennyson’s 
brook. I'm not quite sure whether they were ever finished, but, 
if I had not lost some of the parts, | might have sold the lot for 
a fancy price—not to a workingman, however. I would para- 
phrase the saying ‘* Inconsistency, thy name is Woman,” to read 
** Inconsistency, thy name is Socialist”; and the millionaire social- 
ist is the most inconsistent of all. 


* * * 


I FIND IN A PIGEONHOLE of my desk a clipping from a speech 
by Rep esentative Willis, delivered some time ago, in the course 
of a Congressional debate, but rendered appropriate now by the 
fact that-those good Americans who visit Paris in their lifetime 
are trooping home for the winter from France, England, Norway, 
etc. It is aimed at ‘‘ that large class * * * who leave here 
every vacation time, and goto Europe to apologize for the battle 
of Bunker Hill”"—by which it will be seen that Anglomaiiacs are 
the special objects of Mr. Willis's wrath. a 

“ These are the people who play the Harlequin at the feet, f roya 
and would be proud to eat dirt if they could eat it off a royal p tier iW 
think that an aristocratic snob, a gouty, leprous, half idiotic, inmot 
licentious lordling, the degenerate offspring of a spurious ance 
rotten product of a rotten and effete system, 1s better than th sunbro 
American farmer with his bronzed cheeks painted with pigments of | 
sky, his nerves and muscles as strong as Hercules’, his every sinew 
hardened by the reaction of honest toil, his blood as pure as the waters 
of Castalia. as he goers to his morning toil with feet as winged as (9 
cury’s, brushing the dews from the grass by the hedgerows on a June 
morning, breathing the ozone of God, and feeling himself a man.” 


The man who goes abroad to see a seuyt when by a a 
that 
t 







home he might meet Hyperion, is guilty of taste a8 bad as 
of Hamlet's mother. For my own part, I have fren a fortn 
very enjoyably in London, without,.so far as 1 know, seeing & 
single lord or lordling, either sound Or decayed; and | have e- 
cently returned from a two-weeks’ sojourn in a rural ig i a ‘ 
not very many miles from New Yorkwhere not One winged- 
footed Hercules was to be seen inhaling ozone near any hedgerow 
I passed. Maybe it is only ‘ona June morning” that he engages 
in this wholesome occupation. o 
** & 


THE BOOKSELLERS of the North should be grateful to ne for 
calling their attention to a Christmas card that may. be counted 
on to outs: Il all the others on their lists. As willbe seen from the 
following criticism in the Cnattanooga News, itis already known 
to their brethren in Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky, etc. 

** Who can read that splendid poem, ‘Bob White,’ by Chattanooga's 
sweet singer, Marion Ham, and not feel th se stirring emotions of the 
heart that come at nature's touch? ‘Bob White’ will live when the 
singer and all who love him have passed into the great beyond, The 
poem been put into a Christmas card by the Bradt Printing Company, 
and will be offered to the people of Chattanooga and other points as a 
Christmas souvenir. The work has been artistically done, and now it 
remains for the people to encourage talent of the highest order by pur- 
chasing the sweet poem gotten up in such handsome style. -They are on 
sale at all the book stands at Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, Clarkes- 
ville, Atlanta, Augusta, New Orleans, Louisville, Lexington, Frankfort.” 

*_ * * 


FROM ONE OF 7he Critic's most cultivated readers I have re- 
ceived this note :—‘' The September Bookman (page 6) quotes the 
following passage from a letter written by Mme. Roland to Bancal 
about 1790:—* If I can give a little time this winter to English, I 
shall read Macaulay's history, 1 shail leave the historian only for 
the novel of Rousseau.’ This leads to the remark :—‘ Of course 
Macaulay the historian was not born‘antil the century following. 
We do not find that Macaulay's father, Zachary, was the author 
of any historical work, and. Madame Roland could hardly have 
referred to what he may have written in regard to the abolition of 
slavery, which can scarcely be described as history.’ But surely 
Mme Roland must have had in mind the ‘History of England’ 
(1763-83) of her contemporary, Mrs. Catharine S. Macaulay, of 
whom the encyclopedias are still at pains to tell us. The irrev- 
erent might even hint atthe probability of some slight attraction 
of like to like between the two jfin-de stdcle females, as of birds 
(of the genus Ampels's) flocking together. 


The American Library Association at 
Cleveland 


IN 1883, the National Association of Librarians met in Buffalo, 
with an attendance of about 100. Returning this year for the 
first time to this central location, the attendance is 350. At Buf- 
falo nearly half the delegates were from east of the Hudson; this 
year the large and representative party from New England consti- 
tuted only one-eighth of the whole. ‘‘ The Problem of the West,” 
so well presented in the leading article of the current Af/anéic, is 
well on its way to soliition, with free libraries multiplying so rap- 
idly all the way between the Alleghanies and the Rockies, The 
western tendency of the library movement is also well indicated 
by the fact that the Association has had its President and Secre- 
tary for 1896 west of the Mississippi (J.C. Dana of Denver ne 
H, L. Elmendorf of St. Joseph), and that under their energetic 
direction the membership has increased nearly filty per cent., the 
gain being largely in the West; also, by the recent establishment 
in Chicago of Public Libraries, a monthly journal, at $1 per year, 
intended to foster and direct the library movement. : 

Mr. Dana, in his opening address, took a novel theme for such 
an occasion—‘‘A Look at the Orher Side.” It was intended to 
be an honest facing of the worst that can be said ds to the ques- 
tionable effects of public libraries—for example, their encouragin 
of light reading, their weakening of parental responsibility wi 
regard to the reading of the family, and their savoring of paterna 

8 of the’state, But Mr. Dana's view, while allowing much 
t to these objections, was that they are insignificant when 
offs ailist the great benefits of the system. . In this view he 
a bly Seconded by Mr. J. N, Larned of Buffalo, compiler of the 
we Ce ‘* History for Ready Reference,”’ who read a paper 






abd ‘Retrospect and Prospect at the End of the Century,” 
Reviewing the progress of civilization from the remote past to the 
present time, he contended that the end of this century marks one 
Of the most momentous epochs in history, The enormous ma- 
terial conquests of the-age, with democratic tendencies now first 
having fair play, and the masses of the people first feeling their 
wer, make it a period of danger for everything that is established, 
Auch of the peril threatening the existing order of society is 
ave, n Mr. Larned’s judgment, to an irresponsible and mercenary 
ewapaper tym tremendous agency of demoralization in so- 
Clety.. In the free library added to the free school do we find the 
or 4 possible means of conserving and forwarding the true in- 
terests df civilization, 
_ The Attention of librarians has for a few years past been given 
to the subject of Mr. George lles’s paper at this meeting, on the 
** Appraisal of Literature "’ Mr. Iles has for years devoted him- 
self largely to the work of preparing lists of books, not only recom- 
mended to libraries, but so described and characterized as greatly 
to aid in the making of selections for purchase or for reading.. To 
his aid, both editorial and financial, we are indebted for the ad- 
mirable annotated list of ‘*‘ Books for Girls and Women and Their 
Clubs,” published last year. This list is nearly as good for any 
library, public or private, as for the class indicated, and is every- 
where found of great value. In his paper this year, Mr. Iles’s. 
purpose was chiefly to urge the insertion in library catalogues of 
descriptive notes, calculated to give readers a good idea of the 
qualities, good or bad; of the different books, representing an en- 
tirely impartial discrimination and guidance. Much to the same 
purpose was the discussion, to which one evening was devoted, of 
a list of books recommended to public libraries, proposed as a sup- 
plement to the ‘‘ A. L. A, Catalogue,” published in 1893. The dis- 
cussion revealed not only great interest in this matter on the part 
of the Association, but a high standard of discrimination between 
good and inferior books, and a determination to exclude from the 
recommendation of the Association ‘any book, low in either literary 
quality or moral tendency. 

The completion of the Congressional Library's new building at 
Washington gave occasion to a paper by Mr. Bernard Green, 
superintendent of construction for this building, in which he gave 
a detailed history and account of the structure. It is much the 
largest and finest library building in the world, having a capacity 
of 4,000,000 volumes, with ample facilities for their use, and the: 
most modern appliances throughout, and has been completed in 
the time set by Congress, and for the sum appropriated ($6,000, 
000). For once Uncle Sam has shown how to do it! 

Great interest was taken, also, in the paper by Mr, F. A. Cran- 
dall, U. S. Superintendent of Documents, on the work of his office 
under the law of 1894, which established it. _He has already been 
able to lift the whole business of public documents out of much of 
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the deserved reproach which has always rested upon it, and given 
t reason for gratitude to the libraries and the literary people 
Re A still more radical improvement will be made if 
e suppiomsniayy bill, prepared by Mr, Crandall, which has passed 
be, House unanimously, becomes a law, We shall then have a 
system much more economical than the former lack of any system, 
and immensely more efficient in, securing a proper issue of the 
documents, and their wise and equitable Situpotion. 
. The Association voted to accept the invitation of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom to an international gathering 
of, librarians, to be held.in London in July 1897. A large party 
will go from this side. . The place of the next. meeting is not, de- 
termined, but Philadelphia has put in an urgent invitation, which 
is likely to be accepted, The, President for the ensuing year is 
Mr. W..H,. Brett, Librarian of the Public Library at Cleveland, and 
the Secretary, Mr, Rutherford P. Hayes of Columbus,Ohio. Much 
interest attached to the fact that Mr, Hayes and Mr. James R. Gar- 
field, boh, sons of former presidents of the United States, spoke 
at one of the sessions of this convention, and are actively engaged 
in furthering public library work in their respective towns.and 
throughout the state of Ohio. W. 1. F. 





The Bayard Taylor Memorial 


THE DEDICATION of the Bayard Taylor, Memorial Library, at 
ppett Square, Penna, under the auspices of the Bayard Taylor 
emorial Li- 
brary ici 
tion, took, place 
prgeet 7... The 
wilding,in Broad 
Street, near State, 
is of brick upon.a 
granite founda- 
tion, 40x60 feet 
in size, and two 
stories high. The 
ground fluor con- 
tains the library 
roper, consist- 
ig already of 
several hundred 
volumes, a read- 
ing-room and the 
office, This en- 
tire floor is i 
ished in yellow 
pine, The second 
floor consists of 
a large . lecture- 
room. The tower 
which will con- 
the entrance 
will not be built 
this year. The ; 
al cost of the building will be $7000, A bust of Taylor, made 
bor his departure for Germany by Marshall Swayne, in Tough- 
enamon Valley, is a feature of the building. The illustration 
given here is from the 7rzbune. 


Enoch Pratt 


ENOCH PRATT, the well-kaown philanthropist and founder 
of the Enoch Pratt Library of the City of Baltimore, who 
died on Sept. 17 at his country home, Tivoli, in Baltimore Co,, 
Md, was born in North Middleboro, Mass,, on 10 Sept, 1808, 
He was educated in the public schools and at the Bridgewater 
Academy, from which he was graduated at the age of fifteen, 
when he began his business career in Boston, He established 
himself in Baltimore in 1831. His deep and’ practical interest 
in charitable and educational enterprises found expression in the 
House of Reformation and Instruction it Colored Children, at 
Cheltenham, to which he gave 750 acres 0 ground, and the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf and Dumb, at Fregerick, of both of 
ich he was the founder. He endowed an academy in his native 
e in 1867, giving $30,000 for the purpose, and in January 
1982 announced his intention to present to Baltimore his greatest 

t to education, the library which bears his name. The buiid- 
and its four branches were conveyed to the city on 2 July 
3. The money value of building and endowment amounted to 
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$1,083, 333 33. (See *‘ Large Gifts to Libraries,"’ Cr###c, Aug. 29.) 
Mr, Pratt leaves $100,000 to the Meadville (Penn.) Theological 
School (on his widow's demise) and $10,000 to the North Middle- 
boro (Mass. ). Library.: 





* The Drama 
‘* An Enemy to the King"’ 

THIS ORIGINAL romantic drama by R, N. Stephens is now in 
a8 good running order as it is ever likely to be at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and, judging by the size of the audiences, may be set 
down as a positive success, Herein is cause for gratification, for 
the romantic drama, even when of second-rate quality, is prefer- 
able in almost every respect to the so<called social problem plays 


‘and the silly and tedious melodramas which have occupied many 


of our leading theatres for so long a time. During the last two 
or three seasons, there have been indications on both sides of the 
Atlantic of an approaching revival of this form of entertainment, 
and the great popularity of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” and kindred 
plays will encourage playwrights and managers to nye further 
experiments in the same direction, There is much, to be accom- 
plished, however, before the romantic drama can be restored to 
the position which it held thirty or forty, years ago, when the 
memory of Frédéric Lemaitre. was yet vivid, and such actors as 
Charles Fechter, E. L, Davenport, Lester Wallack, Benjamin 
Webster and Bandmann were in their prime and could ‘easily col- 
lect.a ie of 
supporting play- 
ers familiar with 
the, traditions of 
the ‘romantic 
school, . Few of 
these now sur- 
vive, and the 
younger genera- 
tion, with rare 
exceptions, is ut- 
terly incapable of 
imparting any 
sense of illusion, 
any glow of fer- 
yor, or pictur- 
esque brilliarcy 
of action to the 
situations which 
used to hold 
crowded houses 
breathless and 
enthralled. 

Our modern 
performers, in- 
tent only upon 
the reproduction 
of the manners of 
their own so- 
ciety, and practically ignorant of all others, are inexpressibly awk- 
ward and uninteresting in the bravery of rich costume, Their 
clothes seem to be a burden to them, and their movements, instead 
of being graceful, free and bold, are stiff and restrained. They 
have scarcely any perception of the value of attitude or ges'ure, 
they do not know how to draw or sheath the sword, which ought 
to appear the most familiar of implements in their hands, their 
fencing is ridiculous, their gallantry mere swagger. 

All these faults are manifest in the performance at the Ly- 
ceum, but it would be ungracious to particularize them too 
closely, or to criticize individual offenders. Few of them have 
had any experience in this kind of work, and doubtless all will 
improve with practice, A beginning must be made somewhere, 
and, as the demand increases for romantic actors, a supply will 
be provided, Fortunately for the success of Mr. Frohman’s en- 
terprise, the general public (older playgoers being in a minority) 
has no exalted standard by which to judge, and is not disposed to 
be exacting. The favor with which the representations of ‘‘ An 
Enemy to the King ’’ have been received is indisputable, and is by 
no means devoid of solid justification, The scenery is excellent, 
especially the architectural part of it, the furniture and accessories 
accurate, and the costumes rich and appropriate, all betokening 
careful and liberal management, : 

As for the acting, deficient as it is in romantic quality, imagina- 
tion, grace and abandonment to the spirit of the supposed period, 
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it at least possesses the merits of vigor and smoothness and offers 
many evidences of careful rehearsal. Mr, Sothern, who .enacts 
the hero, is entitled to credit for an earnestness which compen- 
sates in a considerable measure for certain physical disqualifica- 
tions which prevent him from being an ideal militant hero of 
romance, but he should hasten to correct a tendency to sing-song 
utterance. which threatens to become chromic. He was at his 
best in the lighter comedy passages, In passion or pathos he 4s, 
as yet, unimpressive. The play itself is not a brilliant specimen 
ofits kind, In the earlier acts there is too much explanatory talk 
and too little action, and the dialogue, consisting dergely of poly- 
lot oaths, has no distinctive color, The fourth act, however, is 
ull of action and contains a number of eff ctive and sometimes 
ingenious melodramatic situations, which maintain the interest of 
the spectators at a high pitch and finally send them home well 
pleased. It 1s in these closing episodes that the success of the 
piece is assured. im 





“Sue” 


THIS NEW three-act play, ascribed to the joint authorship of 
Bret Harte’'and T. Edgar Pemberton, was a great disappointment 
to the large audience which assembled to see the first performance 
in Hoyt’s Theatre, last week. In quality the piece really varies 
very little from any of the ordinary western melodramas so fa- 
miliar in this city, It contains scarcely a trace of the humor or 
pathos, or of the fine breezy atmosphere, generally associated with 
the short stories which have made Mr. Harte’s name famous, and 
is curiously wanting, not only in literary merit, but in veracity and 
vitality. The heroine is a young woman of wholly phenomenal 
innocence, sweetness and ignorance, who is sold into matrimonial 
slavery by her selfish old father, Her husband, a rough and un- 
interesting farmer, with no other merit than an alleged affection 
manifested in cruel neglect, is at last stirred into fierce jealousy of 
his wife by a flirtation which she carries on with a western sheriff, 
in the hope of saving a fugitive assassin by whose personal beauty 
she has been fascinated, Sentiment of a very feeble and unnatural 
kind then gives way to melodramatic action, and from this point 
on the interest is fairiy well maintained, although the expedients 
employed are devoid either of novelty or ingenuity, There isa 
period of life and bustle on the stage, and that if itself is a great 
relief from the dullness that precedes it. In the last act there is 
a trial scene in the court of Judge Lynch, which is marked by some 
of the characteristics of Mr. Harte's earlier work, and is worth all 
the rest of the play put together, being both humorous, and, mak- 
ing due allowances for inevitable theatrical exaggeration, natural. 
Whatever success may accompany the representation will be due 
almost entirely to this act. 

The piece is exceedingly well put upon the stage, but the acting 
is not brilliant, Miss Annie Russell—a very sympathetic actress 
in her own line—is badly misplaced in the part of the heroine, and 
Mr. Haworth, who has done some excellent work before now, is 
completely at sea in the character of the farmer husband. Mr. 
Guy Standing is remarkably well fitted in the part of the fascinat- 
ing but villainous acrobat, and Mr. Sam Reed gives a quaintly dry 
and exceedingly humorous interpretation of the president of the 
regulators, which is quite the best thing in the show. The other 
performers are sufficiently capable, but have no opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves. 





Anna Held 


A GREAT CROWD of well-known meh about town gathered in 
the Herald Square Theatre on Monday night to greet the new 
French music: hall singer, Anna Held, who was introduced as one 
of the chief features of that ancient and popular bit of rubbish, 
‘* A Parlor Match.” This young woman, who is said to enjoy a 
great reputation in her own peculiar line in Europe, does not 
differ greatly, except in personal appearance, from other enter- 
tainers uf her class who have appeared in this city. Of her beauty 


there appears to be no doubt. At all events, there was no dis-’ 


agreement on that question among the critics in the lobby. As. to 

her transcendent abilities as a mimic and singer, they either do not 

exist, or were unrevealed on this occasion, She possesses a mod- 

erate voice, which she uses with some skill, and a fair measure of 

the vivacity common to her nation, In other respects she is in 

fio way extraordinary. She ’is in the same position .as was the 
oung lady in the old song, who remarked that her face was her 
rtune, 
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‘As EXHIBITION of public school work in drawing, now in 
progress at the Art Institute, is worth the attention of instructors 
throughout thecountry. The system it represents is used nowhere 
else, for it has been gradually evolved by Miss Josephine C. Locke 
and her corps of teachers. It is confined at present to the pri 
schools, as instruction in drawing in the high schools is controlled 
by a conservative, who clings to the old method of copy img pretty 
pictures, Miss Locke’s system is the reverse of this; she proceeds 
from the imaginative to the constructive, develops the child’s 
observation, and permits it to be individual, to express its concep- 
tion of things in itsown way. The work is designed to quicken the 
perception of the child and make it accurate, rather than to evolve 


‘artists; but it forms an excellent preparation for the specialized 


study of art, nevertheless, The methods of interesting children 


th the work are many and various, and some of the results 
‘achieved are delightfully naive, Throughout the eight grades, 
‘which are liberally represented here, the work is remarkably free 


from self-consciousness and insincerity. Trained from the begin- 
ning to express themselves freely through pictures, children evi- 
dently lose all fear of ridicule and learn to convey their ideas with 
more and more clearness. 

Many devices are employed to make the work a pleasure. In 
the lowest grades some use is made of kindergarten méthods of 
folding paper and cutting out pictures of objects. Butif a paper 
boat is made by folding, the child is required also to draw a picture 
of a boat on the water as it remembers it. The construction of 
objects is shown by making paper models as well as by drawing 
them‘in charcoal or in color., Stories are read to the children, who 
are then required to illusirate them. And the amount of charac.er 
that they sometimes put into these illustrations is astonishing, 
The pictures, which are cut out and pasted agatmst a dark back- 
ground, are also often delightfully expressive. S me in illustration 
of the Mowg'i stories were amusingly animated. Others show a 
decided ' decorative treatment. They have ideas, these children, 
and some conception of a way of expressing them. From the 
earliest grades, too, there are impressions in color and black-and- 
white, of birds, flowers, butterflies, and even of views over land 
and water, Many of these are much more truly observed and 
cleverly executed than some work which is seriously hung in exhi- 
bitions. Later the pupils sketch figures and trees and are taught 
to study nature. There is, of course, but little opportunity for 
open-air sketching in large city'schools, but the instructors take 
advantage of everything they tind about them, from the objects in 
the class-room to the trees outside the window and the perspec- 
tive of the adjacent street. Much is accomplished in teaching the 
pupil to see these things accurately, even if he never draws a line 
after leaving school. . And he. receives an insight into the nature 
of the art and its difficulties. 

Drawing is carried into many other branches of study, which 


are thus enriched in the mind of the child. In botany it 1s ex-, 


tremely useful, and in geography actually gives character to the 
students’ maps. The work of the higher grades contains many 
essays in historic ornament, confined in each case to a single 
style or country, and these are. elaborately illustrated with pen- 
drawings. Such work is exceedingly helpful in the study of 
architecture, though artistically it is of little value compared with 
the original work. Ina the latter, outline drawing is not encour- 
aged. The pupil is urged, rather, to give his impression of the 
object as a whole, This results in some looseness and inaccuracy 
of handling, but in the end makes the pupil realize things with 
much greater truth than if he spent his time upon small details, 
And it is the only possible way to produce results that are artistic 
and personal. It would be well if other critics should take ad- 
vantage of Miss Locke's discrimination and ability and ay ply her 
method to the teaching of drawing in their own public schools, 
It is an elevating influence. 

The Lewis Institute of Technology, for which Mr Allen C, 
Lewis left a large bequest some yéars ago. was opened in this 
city last week. It hopes to do for the west side what the Armour 
Institute is doing for the south. 

The illness of Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, the ablest journalist in 
the West and one of the greatest in the country, is not as serious 
as was at first supposed. Her mind is clearing rapidly after the 
apoplectic shock, and, though it will be long before the resulting 
paralysis of the left side disappears, it is hoped that Mrs. Sulli- 
van's abounding vitality may conquer it ultimately, Here in Chi- 
cago we can ill-afford to lose her great brain. 
* CHICAGO, 22 Sept. 1896. 


Lucy MONROE, 
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September 26 1896 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s Lectures 


Dr. WILHELM D6xPFELD, First Secretary of the German 
Archeological Institute at Athens, arrived in this city on Sept. 17, 
on the Spree, to deliver a series of lectures on recent excavations 
in Greece, new theories of the history and. construction of the 
Greek theatre, the history of Doric style, etc., at the following 
universities :—Cornell (in Sept.), Yale (Oct. 1-10), Harvard (Oct. 
11-22), Cnicago (Oct. 24-31), University of Pennsylvania (Nov. 
1-10) and Columbia (Nov. 11-20). Dr. Dorpfeld is undoubtedly 
the leading figure in recent archz logical research in Greece, hav- 
ing manifested a truly creative faculty in every department of that 
study he has touched. He is a man of delightful personality and 
an admirab.e lecturer, as many Americans can testify who have 
heard his famous peripatetic lec:ures amongst the antiquities of 
Athens, the Pcloponnesus and the Greek islands, and comes at 
the special invitation of the universities named above, and as one 
of the guests at the forthcoming celebrations at Yale and Prince- 
ton. He was made an LL.D by Yale a year ago, and will be sd 
honored by Princeton at the forthcoming celebration. 

An architect by profession, Dr. Dérpfeld began his career as an 
archzolgi+t as an associate of the German excavators at Olympia, 
and accompanied Schliemann to Troy, continuing the latter's 
labors after his death. His important work of recent years in- 
cludes excavations about the west slope of the Athenian acropolis, 
at Mycene, and in connection with various Greek theatres. His 
magnum opus—on the Greek theatre—will appear in October. 
This work has long been awaited with greatest interest by the whole 
archz | gical world, as it involves radical modifications of tra- 
ditional views about the construction of the Greek theatre, especially 
its stage. ; 

Prof, B. I. Wheeler of Cornell returned to this country on the 
same steamer, having been resident at the American School in 
Athens during the past year. 





Education 
Princeton’s Sesquicentennial 

THE OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENE of the public lectures to be 
delivered at Princeton in. connection with its sesquicentennial 
celebration in October was published on Sept. 23, and reads as 
follows:—‘* The sesquicentennial celebration of the founding of 
the College of New Jersey and the ceremonies inaugurating 
Princ-ton University will occur on Tuesday, October 20, Wednes- 
day, October 21, and Thursday, October 22, 1896. The celebra- 
tion is to be preceded by a number of pubic lectures. Admission 
to these lectures will be by ticket, free of charge. Tickets will be 
reserved on written application to Prof. William Libbey, University 
Hall, Princeton. No tickets will be sent by mail, but will be 
delivered personally to the applicants af the office of the committee 
in Un versity Hall, As the lectures begin on October 12, it is 
desirable that applications for tickets should he received in Prince- 
ton not later than October 5. A special invitation is extended to 
all professors, scholars, and teachers in the departments of study 
represented by the lecturers. The same invitation is cordially 
extended to all the alumni of Princeton University, to Princeton 
students who are pursuing courses of study related to the topics 
of the lectures, and to ladies and gentlemen interested. [nasmuch 
as nearly all the lectures will be dclivered during the week pre- 
ceding the sesquicentennial celebration, visitors to Princeton should 
have no diffi-ulty in obtaining accommodations and lodging over 
night at the hotels and boarding-houses of the village. However, 
all the lectures excepting one course are set at hours which will 
enable visitors from pvints not farther distant than New York or 

Philadelphia to come and go without stopping over night. 

‘* ANDREW F, WEST, 
** Secretary of the Sesquicentennial Celebration Committee.” 
The lectures and the subjects and dates thereof are as follows :— 
“Four lectures by Joseph John Thomson, Cavendish Professor 
of Physics in the University of Cambridge, Eng!and, on ‘* The 
Discharge of Electricity in Gases,’ (Oct. 13-16); four lectures by 
Felix Klein, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Gouingen, Germaay, on ‘‘ The Mathematical Theory of the Top” 
« (Oct. 12-15). 

_ Six lectures by Edward Dowden, Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Rhetoric in Trinitv College, Dublin, on ‘*'The French 
Revolution and English Literature,”"as follows :—Oct. 12, ‘* The 
Revolutionary Spirit before the Revolution”; Oct. 13, ** Theorists 
of the Revolution: William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft’; 


Oct. 14, ‘‘ Anti-revolution: Edmund Burke”; Oct. 15,°*Early 
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Revolutionary Group and Antagonists: Southey, Coleridge, The 

Anti Jacobin,; Oct. 16, ‘* Recovery and Reaction: Wordsworth” ; 

pede 17, ‘*Renewed Revolutionary Advance: Byron, Moure, 
helley.”’ 

Two lectures by Andrew Seth, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, on ** Theism” 
(Oct. 16-17); one lecture by Karl Brugmann, Professor of Indo- 
Germanic Patlosophy in the University of Leipzig, Germany, on 
‘* The Nature and Origin of the Noun Genders in the Indo-Ger- 
manic Languages " (Ueber Wesen und Ursprung der Geschiechts- 
unterschcidung bei den Nomina der indogermanischen Sprachen), 
to be delivered in German (Oct. 19); and one lecture by A, A. W, 
Hubrecht, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Utrecht, Hol- 
land, on ‘‘ The Descent of the Primates ’”’ (Oct, 19). 





Educational Notes 


MRS. JULIA BRADLEY of Peoria, lll., has declared her intention 
to give her whole fortune, estimated at $2, 200,000, for the endow- 
ment of an educational institution in that city, to be known as 
the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, in affiliation. with the University 
of Chicago. The board of trustees will consist of seven persons, 
two of them to be always men connected with the University, 
The first two chosen for this post are President Harper and Prof. 
Small, Manual training will be a prominent feature of the curric- 
ulum, and a special provision is made for a course in ethics based 
on the life and teachings of Christ. Mrs, Bradley, whois eighty 
years old, will give a large sum each year, and the bulk of her 
fortune at her death. 

Dr, Achilles Rose’s paper on ‘‘ The Proper Pronunciation of 
Greek,” read by him at Hosack Hall, in the New York Academy 
of Medicine, on June 5 (see Zhe Critic of June 27), will be printed 
in fall in Education for October. 

Prof. Elie Charlier, who, died recently in. Paris, came to this 
country in 1852, establishing shortly afterwards his well known 
school for boysin this city, In 1873 he built the Charlier Institute 
in West 59'h Street, which proved unprofitable. In 1883 he sold 
it, and in 1887 it became the De La Salle Institute. Prof. Charlier 
then went to Paris, where he continued to reside until his death. 

Prof. R.W. Moore: of Colgate University sends us this note:— 
‘* Prof. Eduard Stevers of the University of Leipz g will celebrate, 
in October, the completion of a quarter-century of service as a 
university professor, In honor of this occasion, twenty three of 
his friends and former pupils have united in the publication of a 
memorial volume, treating of various subjects in the line of Ger- 
man and English languages and literatures. Tne contributors are 
scattered all over Europe, and there are several in America— Prof. 
Albert Cook of Yale, Prof.G Hempl of Michigan University, E. 
E. Hale of Schenectady and Prof.G E. Karsten of the University 
of Indiana. Among the most prominent European contributors 
may be mentioned Profs.O. Schrader of Jena, F. Holthausen of 
Gothenburg and A. Litzmann, Director of the Goethe and Schiller 
Archiv at Weimar. The book, containing about 800 octavo pages, 
and costing ten dollars, is being published by Max Niemeyer of 
Haile, who will send it free of express charges to all Americans 
sending their orders by Oct. 1, Prof. Sievers was born at Lip- 
poldsberg in 1850, studied at Leipzig and Berlin, was called as 
professor to Jena in 1871, to Tiibingenin 1876, to Halle in 1887, 
and to Leipzig in 1892. His foremost work has been done in the 
lines of Old German and Old English grammar and metre, and 
the best-known of his books is probably the Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
which has been translated into English by Prof. Cook of Yale.” 

The Classical Club of Yale University will open its new rooms 
in Phelps Hall on Oct. 9. Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve will deliver 
an address in the Battell Chapel, Dr, Wilhelm Dérpfeld will speak 

in Osborn Hall, on ‘‘ Recent Excavations in Greece,” and a 
reception will be held in the evening in the Club's library. 

Prof, Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell has decided not to accept 
‘the presidency of the University of Rochester, because of his 
deep interest in Cornell and his fecling of obligation to the Uni- 
versity, especially for its generous conduct toward him, | He has 
in preparation a life of Alexander the Great, and is planning, with 
Prof, Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins University, a series of Greek 
text-books. He is also deeply interested in the excavations at 
Corinth, begun this spring, which have already resulteu in the 
discovery of the centre of the ancient city, as located by means of 
the theatre. It is expected that an appeal for funds to prosecute 
the work will soon be made by him. 
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Notes 


ONE OF the most interesting and important announcements of 
the year is that of the Messrs. Appleton, who promise’ for early 
publication Mr. Edward Eggleston's magnum opus, ‘'A History of 
Life in thé United States.” It is nearly seventeen years since the 
studies for this book were begun. In January, 1880, having de- 
cided to write it, Mr. Eggleston employed himself in seeking books 
bearing on the subject on all the quays of Paris, From that be- 
ginning has grown his large and valuable collection relating to 
American history, etc., at Lake George. In the meantime he has 
produced two novels and several school books on American his- 
tory, now widely used; but eleven years have been given up to 
investigations and studies which find their first permanent result 
in the present volume. In giving an account of his design in 
making this history, the author says:—‘' Of the thoroughness of 
my investigations and the soundness of my inferences, scholars 
must judge. | have used what skill experience may have given 
me to make the picture of life vivid and interesting, while holding 
steadfastly to the central aim of the book, which is, to give an im- 
partial, unsentimental and wholly unbiased account of the English 
people who set agoing a great current of civilized life in the West- 
ern hemisphere.” With the pen of a novelist and the historian's 
genius for research, Mr. Eggleston may be expected to produce not 
only a valuable work, but one that will be eminently readable. 

—The Macmillan Co. announces a new edition of John Bart- 
lett’s monumental ‘‘ Concordance to the Works of Shakespeare,” 
at $7.50. The price of the first edition was $14. In addition, 
they offer to send the work to anyone remitting $5 before the day 
of publication (Oct, 15). The importance of this announcement 
will be readily understood by all students of Shakespeare. 

—Mr. Gilbert Parker, who is undoubtedly one of the most in- 
teresting of the younger group of writers, a new novel ready 
for the press, called ‘‘ The Pomp of the Lavilettes.” Another 
English writer who is always interesting, though in a very differ- 
ent manner from Mr, Parker, is Mr. Coulson Kernahan. Mr. 
Kernahan’s stories are always striking; but his titles are even 
more so, if anything. His first book to attract attention was 
called ‘‘ A Dead Man’s Diary’; another ‘‘A Book of Strange 
Sins,” and still another ‘‘ God and'the Ant.” And now a new 
book that he has about réady is called ‘‘ The Child, the Wise 
Man and the Devil.” 


—One cannot have too much of Mrs, Ewing, and we are de- 
lighted to hear that there is to be a new book about her by Miss 
Elizabeth S, Tucker, with leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing's 
Canadian Home, It will be published by Messrs. Roberts Bros. 


—In the Appledore edition of Mrs. Celia Thaxter's poems, 
edited by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, to be published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., there will be all of Mrs. Thaxter’s poems 
except her verses for children, published last year. It embraces 
those she published in the little volume entitled ‘‘ Poems” in 
1871; in ‘‘ Driftweed,”” 1878, and in ‘‘ The Cruise of the Mys- 
tery,”’ 1886, besides several poems not included in these volumes, 


—Mr. J. Selwin Tait has made an arrangement by which Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball will take over the publishing business hitherto 
conducted by himself and his sons. Many copyrights and a con- 
siderable amount of stock are involved. 


—Among the further fall announcements of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons are ‘‘ The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe,” by Charles M. Andrews, in two vols, ; the fifth volume 
of Mr. Traill’s- ‘‘ History of Social Life in England,” from the 
accession of George 1. to the battle of Watérloo; ‘‘ ‘The Final 
War,” an historical romance of the near future, by Louis Tracy; 
and ** Essays in French History,” by J. E. Farmer. 


—Mr. Andrew Lang is said to have a lot of new material for 
his ‘‘ Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart." That Mr. 
Lang has written this biography came about quite accidentally. 
He was going to do a new edition of 
but in looking over material for that--purpose, he discovered so 
much that was new and importatit about Mr. Lockhart, that he 
decided to write a life of him, rather than to edit a life of Scott. 
The book will contain correspondence with all the literary celeb- 
rities with whom Mr, Lockhart caine into contact. A feature of 
the volumes will be the illustrations, which Will include’a lot of 
cartoons and sketches by Mr, LockHart Himself °°" 

—Mr, Lang's book on ‘‘ Culture and Mythg,”’ which was i 


cently translated into French, has been placed on the Index 


purgatorius. 


art's ‘Life of Scott”; 


—Messrs, Stone & Kimball will publish about Oct. 8 ‘‘ Urban 
Dialogues,” a volume of Sketches, by Louis E. Shipman, illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson. They announce, also, *‘ A Woman's 
Courier,” by W. J. Yeoman, and ‘‘Captain Jacobus,” by L. 
Cope Cornford, two romantic stories; ‘‘Grip,” a new novel by 
John Strange Winter; and a translation of Maeterlinck’s recent 
volume of essays, ‘‘ The Treasure of the Humble,” by Richard 
Hovey, the translator of the Belgian writer's plays. 


—Mr. Rudyard Kipling, we learn from the London Chronicle, 
is staying at hgh bob with his wife ahd family. He has just 
taken a house at M udencombe, one of Torquay's most beautiful 
suburbs. 


—Mr. W. C. Hazlitt will publish shortly, through Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, a volume containing new biographical and biblio- 
graphical matter’ relative to Charles Lamb and his sister, sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of 
which have not hitherto been printed, and certain letters to Lamb 
now first correctly rendered. 


—The Hon, John Bigelow, who spent the past winter, as well 
as the summer, at his country place, The Squirrels, Highland 
Falls, N. Y., has not been idle in all that time, but has been en- 
gaged in writing a book called ‘‘ The Mystery of Sleep,” in which 
he aims to prove that sleep is not merely reparation of wasted 
energy, but has a deeper function, being, in fact, ‘‘the period 
and agency through which divine life flows into the spirit, and 
without which man would be as the beast.” - Mr. Bigelow is a 
great believer in sleep, and there are few families in which such 
early hours are kept as in his. 

—Mr. and Mrs, Taber-Marlowe opened their theatrical season 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on Sept. 7, with the first dramatization of 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola’’ ever put upon the stage.’ According 
to the local Gritics, both players scored a decided, if not an un- 
qualified, suceéss, 

-——The Boston Lvening. Transcrip~t says of F. J. Stimson's 
(J. S. of Dale’s) new novel, ‘‘King Noanett,” that ‘' its underly- 
ing idea was discussed years ago by the author and the lamented 
Boyle O'Reilly, and its carrying out was to be the joint work of 
the two, but O'Reilly died before the plan could be executed. 
The field it covers—that of our earliest Colonial history—has 
hardly been touched until now except by. the professional his- 
torian, and yet so rich is it in possibilities that one wonders why 
it should not have been traversed and re-traversed years ago by 
the native novelist.” 


—A paper on the late Edmond de Goncourt, by M. Henri 
Frantz, a Parisian editor, will appear in the October Forum, 

—Ignace Paderewski’s ‘‘ Menuet Moderne,” the first he has 
written since his ‘‘Menuet 4 Is'Antique’’ (published in 1883), 
will be published in the October Ladies’ Home Journal, for which 
it was expressly written, Albert Lynch's picture of the Ameri- 


. can girl as he has seen her will also appear in this number, 


—The second number of ‘Southern Writers,’’ by William 
Malone Baskervill, published by Messrs. Barbee & Smith, Nash- 
ville; Tenn., deals with’Maurice Thompson, 

—A bust of Lamartine was dedicated recently in Milly, Sadne- 
et-Loire, France, where the poet passed his childhood and youth. 
The bust replaces a little monument which long ago crumbled to 
pieces. The chateau in which Lamartine lived is still in exist- 
ence, but no longer belongs to his family. It is believed that M. 
Emile Ollivier, who has in his possession the dead poet’s papers, 
will never publish them. They consist, for the most part, of pri- 
vate letters and verses written in early youth, and it is said that 
their publication, besides being in poor taste, would add nothing 
to Lamartine’s fame. 

—James S. Norton, the lawyer, writer and orator, who died in 
Lake Geneva, Ill., on Sept. 17, was born in Lockport, in the 
same state, fifty-two years ago. He was a frequent contributor 
to the magazines, and was’selected to read the Declaration of In- 
dependence at the opening of the World's Fair. His speech on 
that occasion is considered his best effort. 

—The Carlyle Museum in Cheyne Row has been enriched with 
the famous red bedstead in which Mrs. Carlyle was born. It was 
brought from Craigenputtock to the Chelsea house in 1842, and 
used until 1870, when it was taken down and packed away until 
1880. Carlyle then had it placed in its old place for his own use, 
to avoid climbing the stairs to his own bedroom on the second 
floor. In 1882 the bed was presented to Mrs. Warren, Carlyle’s 
ee It was recently acquired by the Carlyle “House 
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Free Parliament 
Communications must be ace ompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 


QUESTIONS 
1820.— Who is the author of these lines : 


** And where the vanguard camps to-day, 


The rear shal.-r- st tu-morrow. 


I have a suspicion that they belong to Charles Mackay, ng 19m 
B 


unable to verity it. 





1$21-—Where can I find the following lines:— 
** His.form no wvtgeas = | ‘shadow traced 


Upon the sunny wall.’ 


I had always supposed they occurred in ‘t The Lay of the Last 
and referred to Michael Scott the Wizard, but I cannot 


Minstrel,” 
find them there, 


BROOKLYN. 





1822.—Can you give me the author of the following lines ? 
** A lame black beetle presction ti like a fish, 


A eq tinting planet iu a gravy-dish, 
Amorphous tnasses coving to a monk, 


Two fine old crusty problems. very drunk, 


A pert parabula flirting with the Don, 


And ‘wo Greek grammars with their war-paint on.” 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 





1923.— What is the address of Mrs, M. E. M. Davis? Is her 
story, ‘‘An.Elephant’s Track,” published in book-form? What 
books hag she written besides ‘‘ In War Time” ? 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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Thomas Whittaker, 
Macmillan Co, 


Socio-Ecunomic Mythes and M. the ante goc. veton; Arena Liv, Series, 
Sp neser's Faerie Queene: Book V. Ed, by T. J Wise. $3, Macmillan Co, 
apinate. Alice. A Reluctant pronaeties Edward 4 5 
Syme, L. Cc. Second Year in Fre: $x. American Book Co 
ennyson’s Princess, 0c American Rook Co. 
Thorpe, T, E. Hamphry Da f-e% Macmillan Co, 
J. H. W. Tourgee, A. W, The War of t e Standards, % G. P Pitnam 8 Sons, 
Turgeneyv, Ivan. Virgin'Soll, 2 vole. Trvby C, Garnett. $1.25 Ma ee a 
Tufts, John W. A Handhook of Vo-wl Music. §$t.50, sil ver, Burdett & Co, 
Weitwo th, G. A. . a Arithmetic, Gihn & Co. 
Welty, R.S Chea Welty P. 0.,Penna: R. 8, Welty. 
Amer'can Ronk Co Williams, Neil Ww. la Havonet that Came Home. Edw ard Arnol 
Chicago: H. S. Storie & Co. Wordsworth, William. Poems, Ed. by W, Knight, §r.50. Marcnil'lan Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin& Co. Wood, Henry. Bimmetallism Lee & Shepard, 








Me nansbepene Weecerececeneaiees 


















Every outfit should. 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


tobacco made, 


£4, 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimure, Md. 


COPELAND AND DAY 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CINDER-PATH TALES 
Ry WILLIAM LINDSEY 
With cover design by JOHN SLOAN. Cloth, octavo. 
Price, $1.00 

Seven —— stories told from Mr. Lindsey's 
experience: 
THE Listunen IN THE TOWN 
AND 
THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY 
By J. E. CUAMBERLIN 
n two volumes, octavo. Price, 75 cents each. 
6 Arena a are br ee up oa — Lead 
doer the heading “ The Listener.” " 


COPELAND AND DAY - 


; 





BOSTON 








Horsford’s Acid ‘Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful | 
and harmless stimulant, giving’ 
renewed strength and vigor to| 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering | 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. | 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed | | 
to do good.” 





Descriptive siieasthid Ore free on app'ication to 
Bumford Chemical Works, Providence, M, I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 









Books FOR SALE BY 
type ry W. HAGEMANN, 
printe “ “oe N. y, 
ble prices 0. Building. 
oe Catalogue gee of rere borne 
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vervnak eos ERE numbers. met 
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-- TO STORY WRITERS. 
The ANERLOAN AGRICULTURIST 


Weekly wants for exclusive use in its household 
columns, stofies 1800 to 3600 words long. Guod 
prices will be paid for love wtorier, tales of Adven- 
ture. and almost any other kind, provided they are 
of good quality, not juvenile. not om * and 
mot caricatures or portrayals of rural life, 


"Address, The American Agriculkurist, 
No, 5% Lafayette Place, New' York, 








are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
Jent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 


always been famous. LIKEW aca ‘ 


Scientific Improvements. notably 
Creasing its usefulness and durebiihy: 


Wrrtel!- semen 2 Bes Benedict 


327 
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The Critic 








EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


PENNSYLVANIA 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartiord, Conn, 


Clty advantages for culture and study. ; “Experience! weache 





Waterbury, Connecticu 
T MARGARET'S DOGRSAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL» reopens Sept. 1896. brn 
year. Tre Rev. Francis i, Rector. 
Miss Mary 8. Hillard, Principal. 





be peng Seminary for Girls. 
eH paperaniny. t fe ar Courses. French, German, 
Art, ng ty Rev. J McLagan, Simevury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 


The [flisses Anable’s English, one ‘ames German 
‘Boarding and Day 

NEW BRUNSWICK, + Aaga e JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars, 


gees MIS ES TIMLOW, NUTLEY, N, J. 


CLovgesipe, Bo.rding School for Girls, ad New York, 
Refers to Hishow Starkey Address Miss E, W, TIMLUW 


NEW YORK 


T. AUNES SOHOOL. 
Under the direction of Branop Doans. 
Miss ELLen W. Bop, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
Roe ee 


at River SEra 8, Se BINBkE, Prin Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


84 Delaware Avenue, Buitalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The torty-ifth year. For circulars, address 
Mus, ©. F. Hartt, Principal. 

















Mth year. 
Albany, N. Y. 











New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s S 


Acadeinic and oF 








and Music, iteate adinit 
One anda aif hours from New 


NEW YORK MILIT 
CORNWALL-ON- 
‘or Boarding cadets only 
tifeily Lcated un Hudson & 
catalogue 






















ear 
e address S, C JONES, C.E., Soperlel 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE: NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M, THURBER, 
? (INOORPORATED 1885) 


etapa pay 1895-96 


rom SHPTEMBER lst TO May let. The faculty 

embracer the foremost at oe and instructors of ‘Americn, 
it may be o Conservatory abroad can 
claim to #0 vata Saicion. a. corpa of teachers. 


1 MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Riversips Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


por Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


ear Vrimary and Adva:ced | lasses. Preparation 
att all née age ng A few buarding scholars taken. Re-opens 


bas nt Py S.Ran ee nenson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 


Das Deutsche Literatur Spiel. 


Von F 8 ZOLuer. 


German game of suthors, The plan is very 
some to that of the well-known ngilen game of 


author- 

Tt cons'eta of 100 cards arranged in aeta of feur, 
each et aiving ‘be name of an author ang — of 
his or her best-known works. It may be p inyed 

any numb r of persons. and will be found an exce’ 
lent 'ecreation fur schoole and for evening vom- 
les 











In a box, - - - 7 cents. 
Complete Catalogue on appliction, For sale b 
all busknallors, or be Sempaie on receipt of prive by 

the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (48th St ), New York. 





a circular from Mux. H. CLERC, 4315 


HH “Fen you. a ianetaer 80 to educate and send to school? 
Walnut i « Poiladeiphta Pa. 





nem | MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BHUYN MAWS&s } 
Preparatory to bang tA ee Colt a 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 
e@'s more than fifty pupils have entered born 
awr College from thir eehaat. wate adm ts | 
to Smitb, Vassa and Wellesley. Diph ma ¢iven in 
beth General and Collegr-Preparatory Courses. | 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 2% acres bexutiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL. | 
2101 and 210, Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Posseanes property in city. 
Boarding and day. 5th year. egg a on Woltege para- 
tory and Musical Depta For ee Se. cat. and reis., ress 
Dr. and Mra. James BR. Danrey 











Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan. 


A Persona! Narrative of Fighting and Serving the Deryiches, 
1879-1895. By SLATIN PASHA, formerly Governor of Dar- 
fur. Translated and edited by Major F. R. Wingate, R.A., 


author of “ The Egyptian Sudan,” etc. Fully illustrated by |, 


R. Talbot Kelly. 8vo, $5.00, 


“The most authoritative utterance on these important 
subjects with which we are tamilar."—PHILA. Pxexs. 


“Most compeenenee ae publisbed on the subject of the 
Sudan,’ Petey ees NE 


“It makes 'Y part of that great 
story, the winning of ‘Aten minieh isso momentous a feature 
2 fee contemporary wo drama.”—NEew YurRK EVeAIAG 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, F.R.G.S., President of the 
Alpine Club, author of “Travels in the Central Caucasus,” 
“The Italian Alps,” ete, In two volumes, imperial 8vo, 
$20 00. Illustrated by over 70 full-page Photogravures and 
ral mountain Panoramas, chiefly from photographs by 
jttotio Sella, and executed under his immediate 
ce, and by more than 100 illustrations in the 
nery, People, and Buildings of the M tai 
im Photographs by Signor Sella, M. de Dechs, 
Hey, etc, 

ph of book-making.”—Tag Bookman. 


o splendid volumes will be the authority upon the 
Caucasus tor many years to come.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE CRUISE OF . 
THE “ANTARCTIC.” | 
A voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895. By H. J. BULL, 


a member of the e apeeiee. With a map and illustrations 
by W. L. Wyllie aud W.G, Burn Murdoch, Large 8vo, $4.00. 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC 
FOREST. 


A record of a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fo’ 
Wrangel to the oie Lakes, and down the Yukon to the 
Behring Sea. By WARBURTON PIKE. vag illustrations 
by Cha les Whymper from Photographs taken by the 

author, anda Map, Large 8vo, $4.00. 


PERSIA REVISITED (1895). 


By GENERAL SIR THOMAS EDWARD GORDON, K.O.LE., 
25: C.s.L Big rade | papery Attache and Oriental Sec- 
tary to her Maj + Ae Legation at Teheran, author of 
rhe Roof ri =e orld.” With map and illustrations, 
cloth, 8v0, $3.00 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, 
AND OTHER STORIES, 


By ALICE SPINNER, author of “A Study in Color,” 
* Lucilla,” ete. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
THE BAYONET THAT 
CAME HOPE. 


By NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, author of “Tales and Sketches 
of Modern Greece.” 12mo, cloth; $1.25. 


Edward Arnold, 


Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, New Lert: 


PREHISTORIC onic POTTERY. 


T have for sale a rye collection of pottery and other 
from the ruins of Socorro County, 

































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream «tf tartar baking powder. Highest 
all in leavening strength.—Lafest United States 
Government Food Report. 

RvuYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Theosophical and Scientific books—Mrs. Besant's Works. 
Latest; ‘* The Growth ot the Soul,” by Sinnett. $1.50, 


T.E COMBA, Agent, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CHURCH’S 


ONE FOUNDATION. 
By REV. B. F. BARRETT. 


Thirty refreshing and helpful discourses filled 
with the thought and x«pirit of the New Age. Large 
type; fine cloth; price, 75 cents. 

Address SWEDENBORG PUB. ASSOCIATION, 
Germantown. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DRAMA 


DALY’S ==» GEISHA 


Evenings at 8:15. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at z 























THE ST. DENIS. 


’ Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards. 

‘* There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St, Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 


insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 





‘‘Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD’’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from The Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book. : 


Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 


**TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress: 
of a Popular Novel” 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 








New M 
Uv. F TS DUFF, 
» New Mexico. 





287 Fourth Avenue, New York. . 






